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Articte L—PRIMERS AND JUVENILE BOOKS AMONG 
THE CHINESE. 


OnE hardly thinks of the Chinese people in association with 
humor or wit, so closely have they been identified with their 
classical authors, and various minute canons of decorum and 
ceremony, but they are not altogether without both. In the 
department of children’s books they have done a good deal 
to bring such knowledge as they deem important within reach 
of the young; but juvenile story books, and the vast variety 
of illustrated toy-books specially intended to amuse and 
instruct children, of which we have so many, are nearly un- 
known. This whole field of literature is unrepresented in the 
works which have come down to us from Greece and Rome, 
and this is not to be wondered at when we consider their 
ephemeral character and the expense attending their multipli- 
cation, with the initial difficulty of knowing how to suit the 
children. Even if they were more extensive in those countries 
than seems to have been the case, few collectors of parchments 
would think it worth while to load their shelves with manu- 
scripts of juvenile books. 

In Japan and China, where printing has been known for ten 
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or twelve centuries, books for the young have been both cheap 
and varied, plain and pictured, elegant and common, and pub- 
lished in many styles after their fashion. The Japanese have 
greatly excelled the Chinese in this department, for they have 
learned to print in colors from blocks, and great quantities of 
illustrated toy-books find a market. Many of them, too, were 
very flagitious, and polluted the youthful mind till no shame 
was left ; but a better standard is now coming up. 

The style and topics of toy-books in China partake of the 
unimaginative character of the people who make them. No 
wild rioting in a world of vivid romance, no conceptions like 
those in the Arabian Nighis, bringing the unseen world to help 
this, and subjecting its powers of good and evil to the will of 
him who happens to possess the key, or the lamp, or the ring, 
and with it making them do or go as he pleases, has ever 
delighted the Chinese boy. Fiction is largely cultivated, in- 
deed, in the novel and drama; and several translations 
have been made from the Hundred Plays of the Yuen Dynasty 
in the 14th century, some of them of no mean order either in 
their plot or their moral purpose. But these are not meant for 
young people. 

The influence of children’s books has been well understood 
by Chinese moralists, parents, and teachers; and have been 
therefore prepared with a view to aid the boy in his studies. 
Very few are made merely to amuse children, but rather as 
primers or hornbooks, which would supply them in a com- 
pendious form with rules and facts such as they ought to know. 
Thousands of parents are prevented by poverty from giving 
their sons a complete education in the classics, who yet desire 
to fit them for a respectable and useful position in life. Such 
compends as these, therefore, enable a lad to make a beginning, 
and give him the best return for his labor, even if he is pre- 
vented from pursuing his studies to their desired end. The 
variety and number of such works issued in the southern 
provinces much exceeds what is found in the northern, chiefly 
owing no doubt to the lesser cost of printing and paper; while 
the higher intelligence of the southerners creates a greater 
demand for these and all kinds of books. 

Story books, novellettes, dramas, vaudevilles, ballads, and 
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the vast variety of such publications, do not strictly come 
under the head of children’s books ; but there is one collection 
of simple tales, called Tsz’ Puh Yu, or Words which Confucius 
did not Speak, that comes within this designation. The peculiar 
nature of the Chinese language requires that such stories 
should be written in the simplest style, approaching the collo- 
quial, and using the smallest variety of characters possible, lest 
the youthful readers be puzzled with unusual words, and un- 
able to read the book at all; and this is the case with the 7sz’ 
Puh Yu. But the silly rubbish contained in the seven hun- 
dred tales given in it, stories of apparitions, monsters, talking 
animals, and dusus nature of every kind, with hardly a kernel 
of truth in the whole, gives us a low idea of the intellectual 
food deemed to be suitable for children by Chinese writers. 

A better example of the primers put into the hands of boys 
is the Tung Yuen Tsah-tsz’, or Kastern Garden Miscellany, a book 
of a hundred leaves octavo, designed to furnish them with at 
least a synopsis of things most useful to know. The frontis- 
piece represents the Pattern of Myriads of Ages, the peerless 
Confucius, drawn sitting in an arm-chair, ever in sight of the 
tyro to stimulate his ambition. Four disciples stand in rever- 
ential positions at his side, and the unicorn (ki-lin) appears in 
front indicative of his supernatural abilities. 

Next comes a plan of the heavens, % e. the twenty-eight 
principal constellations, represented like the flowers in a lady's 
kerchief, or eyelet-holes joined by lines, giving only the posi- 
tion of the largest stars in each; the Chinese have never asso- 
ciated groups of stars with animals or men, although they have 
named thousands of stars. This attempt at astronomy is fol- 
lowed by a more unsatisfactory one in geography, in which the 
world—it. all under the heavens,—is delineated as consisting 
of China and a few outlying countries, like Hulland, England, 
Russia, India, ete., scattered in the extreme west and south- 
west, with Japan, Lewchew and Corea in the further east. 
Such a map as this goes far to explain the ignorance of the 
mass of the common Chinese as to the position and size of 
other lands, for if they are early taught that those lands are 
mere islets in unknown seas, they readily conclude that their 
inhabitants, of whom a few scores have wandered as far as the 
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Middle Kingdom, are weak and few, and need not be feared. 
One modern writer of repute, brought up on these ideas, ob- 
tained some fame by exalting the civilization of the Sons of 
Han (as the Chinese call themselves), and congratulating him- 
self that he had “clothing and caps, and did not live ina 
hole.” Within a few years past, numerous treatises and 
periodicals have issued from the mission presses which are 
gradually imparting accurate notions about the heavens and 
the leading nations of the earth. 

Next comes a well-known story of a conversation held be- 
tween Confucius and a lad named Hang Toh. The former 
was riding out attended by some of his disciples, and met the 
latter making a city out of pieces of tile in the roadway. The 
sage asked the boy to turn out so as to let the carriage pass. 
He replied, ‘From ancient times till now it has always been 
considered proper for a carriage to turn out for a city, and 
never for a city to move for a carriage.” This reply led to a 
series of questions and smart answers, rather to the disadvan- 
tage of Confucius. His inquiries were not very practical, as 
for instance, “Can you tell me what fire has no smoke? 
What water has no fish?” To this the lad replied, The glow- 
worm’s fire has no smoke, and well-water has no fish; and so 
on through a wide range of subjects. When at last the sage 
ceased his category, Hang Toh took up his inquiries in mach 
the same strain, and began thus :—“ Why is it that mallards 
and ducks are able to swim? How is it that wild geese and 
cranes cau sing? Why are firs and pines green through the 
winter? Confucius replied, Mallards and ducks can swim be- 
cause their feet are broad; wild geese and cranes can sing 
because their necks are long; firs and pines are green through 
the winter because they have strong hearts. The boy rejoined, 
Not so; fishes and turtles can swim; is it because they all 
have broad feet? frogs and toads can sing, is it owing to their 
long necks? The green bamboo keeps fresh in winter, and 
has no heart at all.— Again interrogating he asked, How many 
stars are there in the sky altogether? Confucius replied, In- 
quire about the earth now, for how can we converse with cer- 
tainty about the sky? The boy said, Then how many houses 
in all are there on the earth? The sage responded, Come, 
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now, speak about what is before our eyes. The lad resumed, 
Very well, speak about what is before our eyes: How many 
hairs are there in your eyebrows ?” 

This story has rendered the name of Hang Toh famous, even 
to this day, as the synonym of a clever boy, and no doubt 
stimulated many Chinese lads to emulate him. It is succeeded 
by the texts of the Millenary Classic, which contains just one 
thousand different characters, arranged in tetrameters, to be 
learned by heart; and by the surnames of the leading clans 
among the Chinese, numbering four hundred and fifty-four in 
all. It is a part of polite education to know how to write these 
surnames correctly, and learn which one out of a score of char- 
acters of the same sound is the right surname. Following 
these two elementary books are lists of the disciples of Con- 
fucius, twenty-four celebrated examples of filial duty, and the 
names of heroes, scholars, and statesmen; to these succeed 
short admonitions in verse, and directions how to divine good 
or bad luck from candle-wicks. Two hundred pictures of 
common objects in the rudest style, designed to help the tyro 
remember the characters attached to them, embellish the book. 
Following them are rules for arithmetical calculations on the 
swan-pan or abacus, in which Chinese shopmen show most 
marvelous quickness; and the remainder of the volume, by far 
the largest half, is occupied by examples of proverbs, distiches, 
set phrases, and formulas used in writing compositions or 
adorning door-posts. These forms extend to every occasion 
of life, weddings, funerals, partnerships, and deeds; blanks 
for the census, taxes, and mortgages: letters adapted to every 
common contingency of life; concluding with terms for all 
the relatives a man can have, which in Chinese are about ten 
times as many as in our language, owing, probably, to the 
influence and development of ancestral worship. The very 
last thing in it is a series of calculations as to the chances of 
getting rich. 

A manual like this, if thoroughly learned by a boy, would 
give him command of much that would really be of more prac- 
tical use in life than long pages from the Four Books. The 
deficiencies in this and all the educational books used among 
the Chinese are many and glaring, but they are being gradually 
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supplied with better ones from foreign sources, and in a few 
decades their number and variety will go far to supersede such 
compilations as the astern Garden Miscellany. It ought to be 
mentioned to the credit of the literati who write such works, 
that very few of them have anything licentious or immoral, and 
the tenets of Buddhism and Taoism are generally discarded. 

The following translation of a recent work, intended to be 
committed to memory by lads as a digest of good advice and 
rules of conduct for them to follow, exhibits one of the com- 
mon modes adopted by scholars to render their learning useful 
to the young. It is called Ti 7sz’ Kwei, or Rules for Sons and 
Younger Brothers, and is written in a metrical form to aid in 
memorizing it. The author’s name is Li Tsi-tsan, and the 
book was published by sixteen of his friends, who deposited 
the wooden blocks in the city of Kiang Chau, where others 
could get as many copies as they pleased, by paying for the 
paper and printing. The version is made close and literal, 
each line in it answering to one in the original, where it con- 
sists of only three words. 


Arguments and Divisions of the Rules. 


Rules for sons and younger brothers 
Have been well taught by holy men; 
Such must rank above all others, 

And then comes trust and due respect. 
Love all alike with one regard. 

And daily grow in humane work; 
Whatever strength then still remains, 
To learn and write may well be given. 


Rules for Filial Duty at Home and Fraternal Love Abroad. 


When father or mother call you, 
Answer them quick without delay ; 
When father or mother bid you, 

Go at once; show no repugnance. 
When father or mother teach you. 
With reverence hear their wise advice. 
When they condemn your wicked ways, 
Then mildly take their warning words. 
In the winter see that they’re warm, 
And in summer that they’re cool ; 
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In the morning wake them early, 

In the evening watch them closely ; 

Tell them where and when you're going, 
And see their faces when you've returned. 
Let your abode be still the same, © 

And change not soon your calling; 

Even in small and slight affairs 

Act not against their well-known wish; 
For if you act with self-conceit, 

A son’s true path will soon be missed ; 
Even the least or trifling thing, 

Ne’er put it by for selfish use; 

For if you hide it thus away, 

Sore wounds and hurt your heart will get. 
When relatives live in accord, 

Their strength is never wasted ; 

When kith and kin hate one another, 
Respect for each gets quite estranged. 
If my body is sore wounded, 

The sympathy of friends is stirred; 

But a good name once vilely lost, 

Makes all my kindred blush for shame. 
If my relations love me well, 

Where's the hardship in their service? 
But if they take a causeless grudge, 
Then my duty must surpass it. 

If they transgress in any way, 
Admonish them to mend their course; 
Still be placid in your manner, 

And your voice be soft and gentle; 

If loving words find no response, 
Cheerfully you'll once more tell them, 
And cry and weep to move them still, 
Nor harbor anger at their blows. 

When your parents lie sick and weak, 
First taste the potion which they take; 
Day and night wait patient by them, 
Nor leave their couch one hour alone. 
Mourn for them each the three full years, 
With constant sob and sorrow, 

In a dwelling quite by yourself; 

All wine and flesh discarding ; 

When all the mourning rites are done, 
And proper offerings all presented, 
Then serve the dead who've gone before, 
As if each one were living still. 

An elder brother's friendly way 
Will make his younger show respect ; 
Harmony uniting brothers, 

Proves filial love to be yet strong; 
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If each deem his wealth as trifling, 

Where's the room for rancorous envy ? 

If their words be mild and patient, 

Strife will vanish without notice. 
When’er you're called to eat and drink, 

Or else to sit or walk are bid, 

A senior ever has the front, 

A junior always takes the rear; 

If he cry out for one to come, 

Then for him make his call be heard ; 

If yet the man be not at hand, 

Then come yourself to get his word. 

When calling to the high or low, 

Do not speak out their given names, 

When answering to a group of such, 

Let not your parts be vainly shown; 

When you meet an elder coming, 

Quickly approach and make your bow ; 

If he should not give you a word, 

Courteously stand aside and wait; 

Before him from your horse get down, 

And leave your cart for him to pass; 

Wait for him till he’s gone his way 

A hundred steps or more behind. 

If a senior choose to stand, 

Let not his junior think to sit; 

If afterwards he takes his seat, 

Wait his command to do so too. 

In presence of an elder’s face, 

Let your voice be low and quiet; 

But so low as hard to be heard, 

Is still a breach of etiquette. 

When approaching haste your steps, 

When retiring stay your gait ; 

Rise up when answering a question, 

And wriggle not when looking. 

Tn your service to your father, 

Remember both relations. 

In your service to your brother, 

Forget not he’s still the senior. 





Rules for Decorum and Confidence. 
At the dawning rise in season, 
And at evening sleep not early ; 
For old age will soon be on you, 
And wasted hours will then cause sighs. 
Tn the morning wash the body, 
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Rinsing clean the mouth and teeth; 
Let your cap be straight and tidy, 
And the buttons never dangling ; 
The stockings and the shoes as well, 
Should both be neat and in good style ; 
In putting on the cap and robe, 
There is that marks the gentleman. 
Do not bow so quick and awkward, 
That your dress shall get begrimed ; 
Neatness only marks the costume, 
A gaudy robe confers no praise. 
Respect the rank of those above 
And look in love on those below ; 
When with your friends at social meals, 
Don’t choose out this and that good bit, 
But take what's put in front of you, 
And ne’er trarsgress good manners. 
When yet remaining young in years, 
Drink not a drop of liquor; 
For otherwise you'll soon be drunk, 
And quickly get disgusting. 
Walk with grace and true decorum, 
Stand erect with careful mien, 
Kneel in proper form and order, 
And salute with reverent air. 
In ent’ring tread not on the threshold, 
And never loll or lean awry ; 
Never squat upon your haunches, 
Nor wriggle with your hips and legs. 
Gently raise the door-screen mat, 
And scream not when within a room ; 
Beware how you turn the corner, 
And do not run against a beam. 
Carry or hold an empty cup 
As carefully as if ’twas filled ; 
Enter an empty house or room 
As still as if twas occupied. 
Do your work without a flurry 
Lest on yourself you bring mistakes ; 
Don’t be afraid of taking pains, 
Nor slight the work you've set about ; 
To every place of strife and brawl, 
Most carefuily avoid to come ; 
To all that seems both low and vile 
By no means listen to its tale. 

When entering a neighbor’s door, 
Ask whether any one is in ; 
When walking up towards the hall, 
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Raise your voice to give 4 warning ; 
If people ask you who you are, 
Answer and tell your given name ; 
For just to say J or myself, 
Still leaves your person yet in doubt. 
Whene’er you use another’s things, 
First ask them for their full consent ; 
For not to get this full consent, 
Is certainly just like stealing ; 
When you borrow things of others, 
Return them when the leave is passed ; | 
Also to those who ask of you 
What you have, then be not stingy. 
In everything you're called to speak, 
Truth must be held as paramount ; 
For guile and words meant to deceive, 
Cannot in any form be borne; 
To talk and chatter overmuch, 
Is not so well as fewer words; 
Whatever be the facts or truth, 
Ne’er try to gloss or trim them up. 
Sarcastic, biting. railing talk, 
Obscene, degrading, filthy speech, 
The scum of markets or of stews, 
Must first and last be all eschewed. 
Whate’er you have not clearly seen, 
Be careful how you lightly tell; 
To that which is not just nor right, 
Beware lest your consent be made; 
For if you lightly pass your word, 
Doing or failing, — both bring wrong. 
He who is a man of letters, 
Let him be grave and cheerful too; 
No hasty and impetuous ways, 
Nor double sense within his words; 
Now telling you that this is long, 
Then telling him that it is short; 
For he who can’t restrain himself, 
Can never rule the lawless. 
Whene’er you see a man who's good, 
Think how you can be like him ; 
Avoid all reckless, devious ways, 
If you desire to reach the top. 
Whene’er you see a man who's bad, 
Examine well your own defects ; 
And if you then begin to mend, 
You'll need no further caution. 
If one has sense and knows all love, 
Gifted with skill and every art, 
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He is unlike the common run— 

He’ll cheer himself as on he goes. 
Having enough to clothe himself, 

With food and water stil! for use, 
Unlike the common run of men, 

Envy will ne’er arise in him. 

If angry when he’s told his sins, 

And pleased to hear himself extolled, 
Such grieve the friends they ought to keep, 
And gladden those who ought to go; 
But if he fears when praise is given, 
And joys to learn and see his faults, 
All true and faithful scholars will 

Be more and more drawn close to him. 
He whe is careless of his faults, 

Soon blurs his honored fame and name; 
But he who purposely does wrong, 
Makes it a word of scorn to all; 

While if he strive his ways to mend, 
Ere long the path of right he'll reach : 
But he who hides his sin from view, 
Therel\y just makes it one grade worse. 





Rules for Universal Love and to Advance in Humanity. 


Wherever men are found to live, 

All ought by all to be beloved ; 
Heaven above doth cover all, 

And earth beneath supports us too. 
He who acts from noblest motives, 
Will thereby make his name a praise ; 
Mankind prize high above all else, 
That which shuns to exalt itself ; 
The man of talent, great and vast, 
May aim to raise himself on high ; 
But what mankind concedes as great, 
Doth never style itself as such. 
Conscious of his full attainments, 

No man will hide himself away. 
Whom men justly style their nobles, 
Never lightly slander others, 

Never fawn and court the rich, 
Never lord it o’er the poor, 

Never weary with what’s old, 

Nor like a thing because it’s new. 

He who has no time to idle 
Will not care to stir up strife ; 
Or if he have his own disquiets, 
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Will not trouble other’s things. 
If you know a man’s shortcomings, 
Do not lightly lift their veil ; 
Or if aware of secret deeds, 
Blab not their shame in other’s ears. 
To make known another’s goodness, 
Is in itself a precious good ; 
And when it’s known to all full well, 
They'll strive the more to do so too. 
To bruit abroad another’s sins, 
Is in itself a great misdeed ; ‘ 
One who's quick beyond all bounds 
Induces ills of every kind. 
When the good exhort each other, 
Their virtue grows in strength and breadth ; 
But if their faults are not rebuked, 
They lose the path of right and truth. 
When called upon to take or give, 
The noble mind will choose the right; 
But giving ought to be the most, 
And taking ought to be the least. 
If you desire to help a man, 
First examine well your motive, 
And if you do not relish it, 
Then quickly say you will not act. 

Requite the kindness done to you, 
But harbor not the hatreds shown, 
And settle all such strifes at once, 
While long let kindness be preserved. 
Treat the low-born maid and servant, 
With honor to yourself and them ; 
And while you keep the proper bound, 
Let kindness and forbearance rule. 
Hope not to conquer men by force, 
For hearts refuse to yield consent ; 
But get their will by proving right, 
No words are said; — you’ve won them all. 
Though all mankind are still but men, 
Their several minds are not the same, 
The vile and vulgar most abound, 
And those with tender hearts are few ; 
The earnestly humane are those 
Whom others truly fear and laud. 

Let not one’s words be always said, 
Nor beauty scanned with amorous eye. 
The nearer you approach the good, 
Goodness itself will then advance; 
Your virtues still will daily grow, 
Aud all defects decrease as fast. | 
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But failing of this lofty aim, 
Your woes the utmost bound will pass, 


What's bad within you soon grow strong, 


All things go wrong, and ruin come. 





Rules for Study and Application. 


Not to act with zeal and method. 
While at study or in letters, 
Is to grow an idle loafer ;— 
What can be hoped from such a one ? 
Having all your powers in vigor, 
And yet not to learn a le ‘ter, 
Your wayward will to never check 
Will soon bedim your sense of right. 
The rules and ways to study books, 
End at last in these three methods,— 
The eyes, the mind, the ready speech, 
Are needed all in their full work. 
While making one book all your own, 
Hanker not to take another: 
Until the one is finished quite, 
Let not a second be begun. 
Relaxation has its merit, 
Diligence needs fix its limit ; 
When the set hour for labor comes, 
Let whate’er stops it be removed. 
If you suspect a thing be false, 
Record it in your notes to learn, 
And ask the point of those who know, 
For so you'll reach the facts and truth. 
Let your house and rooms be tidy, 
Their walls and fences all in trim ; 


‘The stools and tables each so neat, 


Pencils and inkstones in their place ; 

If the ink-cake be rubbed with slight, 
It shows the mind is not quite clear ; 

If written words meet no respect, 

The heart has got some malady. 

Let all your rolls, and books, and sheets, 
Each have ite own peculiar place, 

And when their present use is o’er 
Return each where it will be found ; 
Though you may hurried be at times, 


Keep straight your papers and your books; 


If any get defects or harm, 
See that they soon all mended are. 
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Unless a book be pure and good, 

Let darkness keep it out of sight. 

To hide what’s excellent and bright, 
Will mar the heart’s best purposes. 
Ne’er vaunt yourself beyond your dues, 
Nor make yourself too cheap or low ; 
Our teachers wise and virtuous too, 
Will clearly tell you what to do. 


Printed by subscription at the Tung Shen Tung or Codpera- 
tive Goodness Hall, and the blocks kept at the block-cutter’s 
shop in Arbutus street in Kiang Chau in the province of 
Shansi. 1866. 


Of the two kinds of primers here described, it is not possible 
to say which has the widest circulatien, for their contents are 
modified and reproduced in many forms. As the vast major- 
ity of boys are too poor to go to school longer than to get a 
smattering of the written language, it can easily be seen that a 
digest of conduct like the Rules for Sons and Younger Brothers, 
or a collection of letters, arithmetical rules and proverbs, like 
those in the Hastern Garden Miscellany, if well mastered, would 
do much to mold their ideas of right and propriety, and in- 
crease their respect for the teachings of the classics. The esti- 
mation in which learning is held by the mass of the Chinese 
people can only be accounted for by the effects of the teach- 
ings given in common schools ; for as hardly one boy in a thou- 
sand ever reaches office, and his life is spent in the toil of a 
shop or farm, it is clear that there must be an adequate reward 
for the time and expense spent in schooling, to maintain it 
generation after generation. Well, therefore, has it been for 
these boys, that in spite of all the imperfections and errors 
in their school-books as they still exist, and absence of all 
true religion, scieuce, and political economy, that they are 
taught so high a standard of manners and moral obligations 
as these books contain. Such an influence goes far to account 
for the perpetuity of the national polity, and the thrift, deco- 
rum, and peacefulness of the people, notwithstanding all the 
evils, oppressions, and ignorance which are still seeu among 
high and low. 
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Articte IL—THE TEACHING OF THE APOSTLE PAUL 
RESPECTING THE DURATION OF FUTURE PUNISH- 
MENT. 

By Prorrssor W. 8S. Ty er. 


BEFORE entering upon the discussion of this question, two or 
three preliminary facts should be briefly stated. 

1 The Apostle Paul was a Jew; and, with the exception of 
a single, small, and religiously uninfluential sect, the Jews in 
the time of Christ and the Apostles believed in a future state 
of rewards and punishments, and those without end.* 

2. He was a Pharisee, and insists on his Pharisaic birth and 
faith for the express purpose of declaring his adherence to the 
doctrine of the Pharisees touching the future life, wherein they 
were the straitest sect of the Jews’ religion. Acts xxiii. 6, 
xxiv. 15. 

3. He was familiar with Greek and Roman literature; and 
the popular literature of Greece and Rome, reflecting the pop- 
ular creed, accepted almost as an axiom the endless punishment 
of great sinners and enemies of the gods. As an example, we 
need only cite the poet Virgil (Aeneid, vi. 617-620), who repre- 
sents the Grecian scarcely less than the Roman mind of the 


Augustan age: 
Sedet eternumque sedebit 


Infelix Theseus; Phlegyasque miserrimus omnes 
Admonet, et magna testatur voce per umbras: 
Discite justitiam moniti, et non temnere divos. 

Such was the popular sentiment, among thoughtful and reli- 
gious Gentiles as well as Jews, which the Apostle everywhere 
met, and which, so far from correcting, he did more than any 
other man of his age to confirm and establish. Under these 
circumstances we submit whether his testimonies to the fact of 
future punishment are not in reality, as his hearers and con- 
temporary readers would doubtless understand them to be, 
testimonies also to its endless duration. 


*In proof of this, and in disproof of Canon Farrar, whose ‘Five Sermons,” 
with Copious Notes, I have received since the text was written, suffice it to refer 
to Alger’s History of the Doctrine of a Future Life, pp. 144-164, which will not be 
suspected of any bias in favor of the doctrine of endless punishment. 
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Now let us look at some of the details of the Apostle’s doc- 
trine in this setting. 

1. He teaches a general “resurrection of the dead, both of the 
just and unjust,” Acts xxiv. 15. It is unnecessary to enlarge 
on this point, for no one disputes it. And yet this single point 
conceded sweeps away all solid foundation for the doctrine of 
the Annihilationists, since it directly contradicts the destruction 
of the wicked by death, and renders it extremely improbable, 
not to say utterly incredible on rational grounds, that they will 
be raised from the dead only to be immediately annihilated. 

2. He teaches the doctrine of a general judgment after death 
and the resurrection: “Because he hath appointed a day in 
which he will judge the world in righteousness by that man 
whom he hath ordained; whereof he hath given assurance 
unto all men in that he hath raised him from the dead.” Acts 
xvii. 31. It will be observed that he speaks of a day in which 
he will judge che world—not a number of days recurring all 
down the ages, but one and the same day for ‘“‘a// men,” and a 
judgment once for all, for every individual of the race. It is 
an ‘“‘appointed” day which God has set (goryoe). Hence he 
often speaks of it definitely as “ that day,” rij juépa exeivy, 2 
Thess. i. 10, 2 Tim. iv. 8, and elsewhere, and the judgment as 
“the judgment that is to come,” rod xptuaros row péAAovros 
&oeoSaz, and which he set so vividly before the eyes of the 
Roman governor, Felix, even when he stood a prisoner before 
him, that Felix trembled, or was filled with fear, ¢upofos, 
Acts xxiv. 25. It is “the day when God will judge the secrets 
of men,” men generally, of mankind, rév avSpwawr, “by 
Jesus Christ,” and the preaching of it was so characteristic of 
Paul that he adds, “according to my gospel.” Rom. ii. 16. 
It is a day in which God “will render to every man according 
to his deeds,” but the judgment is so emphatically for the 
wicked, that the Apostle calls it “the day of wrath and revela- 
tion of the righteous judgment of God.” Rom. ii. 5. It is so 
important and so decisive a day, so preéminent in the grandeur 
of its disclosures and the fearfulness of its results, that he calls 
it “the day :” “Every man’s work shall be made manifest, for 
THE DAY shall declare it, 1 Cor. iii, 18;* just as the Apostle 
* So also 1 Thess. v. 4, in the original, 7 #épa, in the English version, “that day.” 
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Jude speaks of THE JUDGMENT OF THE GREAT DAY. Now it 
may be that I exaggerate the significance of these representa- 
tions. But it does seem to me that, of themselves, they create 
a strong presumption that this judgment to come, this judgment 
of the great day, is a finality. The simple fact that the Apostle 
Paul so singles out, emphasizes, and magnifies this day as a day 
of judgment, when God through Christ will judge the world— 
the day when all men will be judged, when all secrets will be 
revealed, when all characters will be made manifest, when all 
the deeds of all men will be brought into judgment—when 
“we must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, that 
every one may receive the things done in the body according to 
that he hath done, whether it be good or bad”—especially when 
it is connected with the fact that the Lord, the Judge, points 
with equal definiteness and greater authority to a “day of 
judgment,” when he will sit upon the throne of his glory, 
and al] nations shall be gathered before him, and the righteous 
and the wicked shall receive their doom from his lips, and the 
further fact that this teaching of the Master is echoed and 
reéchoed by all the Apostles—this simple fact, irrespective of 
the direct declaration that this is their everlasting doom, is of 
itself sufficient to justify the Church in speaking of it as the 
Church always has spoken of it, as the last or final judgment, 
and in holding as the Church always has held, that the destinies 
of men are then decided for eternity. Indeed, what else can 
be the meaning—what the significance of a judgment-day which 
is thus entirely solitary and single, and a judgment which in 
so many respects is thus absolutely universal. 

Varying the expressiou, the Apostle not unfrequently speaks 
of that great day as “the day of the Lord,” 1 Thess, v. 2, 1 
Cor. v. 5, 2 Cor. i. 14, and “the day of Christ,” Phil. ii. 16, 2 
Thess. ii. 2; for it is the Lord Christ who is to raise the dead 
and to judge the world, and it is with reference to one or both 
of these closely connected and inseparable events that he 
always uses these expressions. And in the expression itself, 
and still more in his description of the scenes and events of 
that day, he seems often to have written with the language of 
our Lord distinctly in mind and our Lord’s description vividly 
as it were before his eyes. Witness the description in one of 
VOL. I. 21 
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his earliest epistles, the Second to the Thessalonians, i. 7-10: 
‘‘When the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with his 
mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that 
know not God and obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ: who shall be punished with everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord and the glory of his power.” 
Read now in connection with this the language of Christ in 
the Gospel of Matthew, xxv. 46, and see how exact and minute 
is the correspondence. And then if you would read the best 
commentary and the most impressive sermon that was ever 
written upon them both, and at the same time see how the 
Apostle himself was impressed, penetrated, awed by the scene, 
turn to the fourth chapter of the Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians and read, beginning with the tenth verse: “For we 
must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, that every 
one may receive the things done in his body, according to that 
he hath done, whether it be good or bad. KNOWING THERE- 
FORE THE TERROR OF THE LORD, WE PERSUADE MEN,” ... 
and so on to the end of the chapter; and you will see and feel 
that, in the mind of Paul, there was no thought, and no room 
for any thought, of any appeal from this judgment, any reversal 
of the sentence, or any escape from the penalty. Hence the 
pleading, beseeching, Christ-like eloquence and pathos of the 
appeal which follows. On this dark back-ground—“ the terror 
of the Lord "—he hangs the bow of promise and of peace, and 
paints in colors of unearthly glory God’s wonderful plan of 
salvation for lost men. On the basis of this awful truth—the 
judgment-seat of Christ and the terror of the Lord—almost 
beside himself in his intense anxiety for perishing men, he pro- 
ceeds to preach the doctrine of the atoning death and substituted 
righteousness of Christ, the possibility of a moral and spiritual 
renovation or new creation in him, and the whole glorious 
gospel of reconciliation which is committed to apostles and 
ministers ; and concludes with that strangely pathetic, moving, 
Christ-like, God-like plea: “‘ Now then we are ambassadors for 
Christ: as though God did beseech you by us, we pray you in 
Christ’s stead, Be ye reconciled to God.” How unlike certain 
famous sermons lately preached by preachers of world-wide 
notoriety in orthodox and evangelical pulpits on both sides of 
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the Atlantic, in which—we say it more in sorrow than in 
anger—preaching the terror of the Lord is caricatured, tra- 
vestied, and utterly repudiated ; in which the sinner dying in 
his sins, and even “continuing in sin”* after death, is encour- 
aged to hope that he may “be purified in that gehenna of 
aeonian fire beyond the grave "—such preaching as never fell 
from the lips of Christ or his apostles, and the like of which 
can be found nowhere in the Bible, unless perchance it be in 
the “ Ye shall not surely die,” which ruined our first parents 
and drove them out of paradise. 

8. Passing now to the direct teaching of the Apostle on the 
duration of future punishment, the passage just quoted from 
the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, i. 7-9, is so entirely 
in the style and manner, as well as in the sentiment and spirit 
of that in the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew, and so mani- 
festly shaped by it, not to say, drawn from it, that, while it is 
thus invested with all the authority of the Master’s own teach- 
ing, precisely the same arguments which have been employed 
in the interpretation of that, apply with the same force to this. 

In a more modern and more exact translation the passage 
reads thus: “In the revelation of the Lord Jesus from heaven 
with the angels of his power in flaming fire (literally fire of 
flame) executing full justice upon those who know not God and 
who obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ; a class who 
(oirzves) shal] suffer punishment (literally pay the just penalty) 
viz: everlasting destruction from the presence (face, or person, 
apoowmov) of the Lord and from the glory of his power.” 
“Tn the revelation of the Lord Jesus” means in the day or at 
the time of his manifestation, appearing or coming, called tyr 
mapovoiav tov Kupiov, 1 Thess. iv. 15, where it is followed 
by a description of the resurrection, as it is here followed by a 

* I am happy to see that this clause, which I copied verbatim from the sermon 
of Canon Farrar as printed in The Complete Preacher, is omitted in the sermon as 
printed by the author in “Eternal Hope.” It is to be regretted that he did not 
omit much more, especially those titanic specimens of preaching a literal and 
material hell, which resemble the sermons of our day on this subject, in this 
country at any rate, as little as the Dinosaurus and the Megatherium of the geo- 
logical museum resemble the animals now on the earth; and the misrepresenta- 
tion of “ Moody ” and other brethren, and their ‘ complacency ” and “ exultation " 
in preaching what he calls “the popular notion of hell,” and “the common belief 
of Christendom " on this subject. 
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description of the judgment, and is explained, verse 10, by 
“when he shall come. . . in that day,” 6rav €ASyn . . . év rH 
nuépax éxetvyn. “Executing or administering full justice,” 
6:dovros Exdinnorv, shows that the punishment is not merely 
corrective or remedial on the one hand, nor on the other vindie- 
tive, but vindicative, punitive justice. The same idea is con- 
tained (and expressed by the same root 6/x1) in dixny ticovorr, 
which literally signifies, “ pay the just penalty.” That penalty 
is everlasting destruction, oAeSpor ai@viov, which is an 
appositive of d¢x9v and explains what the just penalty is. The 
persons, or class of persons, on whom the penalty is to be in- 
flicted, are those “who know not God,” though they have the 
means of knowing him and so are without excuse, in other 
words, those who hold the truth in unrighteousness, (compare 
Rom. i. 18-20), and those who obey not the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Compare the inexcusable ignorance, and yet 
utter neglect of Christ, of those on whom the King and the 
Judge pronounces sentence, Matt. xxv. 42-45. “ From the 
presence of the Lord and from the glory of his power” may 
denote either the honor and blessedness from which they are 
separated, from which they “depart” or “go away,” Matt. xxv. 
41, 46, or the source from which the punishment proceeds, or 
possibly an indiscriminate blending of the two ideas. 

The bearing of the passage on our theme turns maznly on 
the meaning of OAeSpor aiw@vior, which in our version is ren- 
dered “everlasting destruction.” It is expressly declared to be 
the punishment and just penalty of disobedience, and is beyond 
all reasonable question the same with “the everlasting punish- 
ment,” xdAao.v ai@viorv, of Matthew, xxv. 46. This lies on 
the face of the passage as a manifest echo of the words of Christ, 
and follows almost inevitably from the perfect parallelism of the 
two scriptures. All the arguments, therefore, which prove the 
endlessness of the punishment described in the one go to prove 
also that the punishment intended in the other is without end. 

“OdeSpos is used in the New Testament only by Paul, and 
by him only in three other passages. 1 Cor. v. 5: “To deliver 
such an one unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh that the 
Spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus;” where it 
certainly does not mean the extinction of bodily life, still less 
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of the life of the soul, but probably means the wasting of the 
flesh by suffering or sickness and the destruction of its power, 
for the salvation of the spirit. Here it is disciplinary, while in 
the passage under discussion it is expressly declared to be penal. 
1 Thes. v. 3: “For yourselves know perfectly that the day of 
the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night. For when they 
shall say, peace and safety, sudden destruction cometh upon 
them as travail upon a woman with child ;” a passage parallel 
to that under discussion, only the adjective here describes the 
suddenness with which the destruction comes, instead of its 
duration. 1 Tim. vi. 9: “But they that will be rich (choose to 
be, resolve to be, BovAoévor) fall into temptation and a snare 
and many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in destrue- 
tion and perdition ;” where dAeSpor is coupled with its syno- 
nym az@dAerav for the sake of emphasis, to express the utter 
ruin which results from making haste to be rich ; just as we often 
speak of a dissipated young man as in the broad road to ruin 
temporal and eternal. In none of these passages does the word 
mean annihilation or extinction; in all but one it denotes the 
ruin which is the penalty and the consequence of-sin. How 
long this state of sin and misery, of wretchedness and ruin will 
last, we could not know for ourselves. Certainly we could not 
infer from the nature of the case, that it will not last as long as 
the soul shall endure; for sin is self-perpetuating, self-propagat- 
ing, and self-punishing. The Apostle says, that “evil men and 
seducers will wax worse and worse,” 2 Tim. iii. 18, and that God 
sometimes gives over to a reprobate mind those who do not 
like to retain God in their knowledge, Romans i. 28; and in 
the passage under discussion he teaches that this destruction, 
this wretchedness and ruin, which is both natural and judicial, 
will be everlasting. “The unjust as well as the just” will be 
raised from the dead, Acts xxiv. 15. The ungodly and the 
disobedient will be “punished” after death and the resurrec- 
tion, and that punishment will be “ everlasting.” 

It is unnecessary to repeat the arguments by which in our 
former article we showed that the word aiavzos really means 
everlasting or eternal. Suffice it to say here, that this is its 
proper signification as derived from a7a@yv and aiei, and as de- 
fined by Plato and Aristotle and other masters of the Greek 
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language ;* that Homer and Hesiod and Sophocles and Plato 
and Aristotle and Plutarch and Josephus and Philo and Justin 
Martyr, and other Greek authors who have anything to say of 
God and the future, use aie/, aiwy, and ai@vi0s, just as we 
use ever, forever, everlasting or eternal, and eternity, to express the 
duration of God (or the gods), and his unchangeable laws, of 
immutable ideas, and of souls that they believed to be immortal 
and indestructible; that the Greek translators of the Old Testa- 
ment and the writers of the New Testament habitually use the 
same words to express the duration of the being and attributes 
and kingdom and glory of Him who liveth forever and ever, 
of the rewards and punishments of the righteous and the 
wicked in the future life, and of all those things which are 
unseen and eternal; and that aiwrzos, being in its nature a 
time-word or a word expressive of duratiou, and being predi- 
cated both of the life of the righteous and of the punishment 
of the wicked in our Lord's description of the awards of the 
final judgment, we cannot but presume that it is to be taken 
in the same sense of both, and that the sense required by the 
etymology and the common use and understanding of the 
word, viz: everlasting; unless forsooth, some conclusive reason 
can be given for interpreting it ina different sense. And, as we 
have before said, the interpretation of the language of Christ in 
Matthew xxv., beyond all reasonable question, carries with it 
the interpretation of the language of the Apostle in the first 
chapter of his Epistle to the Thessalonians. 

But it is said that the punishment may be eternal in itself, 
in the abstract, or in the general, and yet not be everlasting in 
the case of any individual. In other words, there may be fire 
without any fuel, puvishment without any body being punished! 
And to illustrate great things by small, divine penalties by 
human, a man may be sentenced to capital punishment which 
shall be capital in the abstract but not capital to him, or to im- 
prisonment for life which shall be for life in the abstract but 
not for his life, nor indeed for the life of any one else! An in- 
finite series without either an infinite number of terins or any 
one term of infinite duration would be a phenomenon indeed ! 


* This is most clearly stated and conclusively shown by Professor Tayler Lewis 
in his Plato against the Atheists, pp. 300-302. 
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Again it is said we are necessitated to take a7q@vzos either in 
a secondary and qualitative sense or in two different senses in 
Titus, i. 2: “In hope of eternal life, G@As atwviov, which 
God, that cannot lie, promised before the world began, po 
ypove@v aiwviwy.” Perhaps it would not be strange if the word 
should have a somewhat different meaning when predicated of 
time past, from what it has when it is predicated of future time ; 
so that if we should admit that it is used in two different senses 
here, it would not necessasily follow that we may so interpret 
it in Matt. xxv., where, in both clauses, it is predicated of the 
future life. But we do not admit it. I[po yporwv aiwviwyv 
here probably means eternal ages ago, just as 7po0 ér@v dena- 
tecoapav, 2 Cor. xii. 2, means fourteen years ago, and azo 
oradiwv dexanévre, John xi. 18, means fifleen furlongs off ; 
and in proof of this principle of construction, which is peculiar 
to New Testament Greek, I refer to Lange’s Commentary, 2 Cor. 
xii. 2; to Winer’s New Test. Gram., Thayer's rev. ed., p. 557; 
and to Buttmann’s do., p. 153. Thus interpreted the passage 
reads: “In hope of e/ernal life which God that cannot lie, prom- 
ised e/fernal ages ago,” and we have a striking and instructive 
parallel between the efernity past in which God planned, pur- 
posed, and thus virtually promised the life eternal of his saints 
and the eternity to come in which they will enjoy it.* That this 
is the true interpretation is proved by the parallel passage 
2 Tim. i. 9: “ who saved us and called us with a holy calling, not 
according to our works but according to his own purpose and 
grace that was given us in Christ Jesus eternal agesago. Alford, 
who will not be charged with a traditional, least of all a Cal- 
vinistic exegesis, says: ‘‘The solution of the difficulty that no 
promise was actually made till the race of man existed, must 
be found by regarding, as in 2 Tim. i. 9, the construction as a, 
mixed one—compounded of the actual promise made in time 
and the divine purpose from which the promise sprung, fixed 

* To say that eternity past, or eternal ages ago, is not “‘endless” is mere quib- 
bling. Of course eternity past is without beginning, and eternity to come is with- 
out end, and God only is eternal in the absolute sense, both without beginning 
and without end. Yet nothing is more common than to call that eternal which is 
either without beginning, or without end. Even the word everlasting is used in 


the same way by those masters of English. the translators of our English Bible: 
“ From everlasting to everlasting thou art God.” 
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in eternity. Thus, as there God is said to have given us grace 
in Christ from eternal ages, meaning that the gift took place as 
the result of a divine purpose fixed from eternity; so here he 
is said to have promised eternal life from eternal ages, meaning 
that the promise took place as the result of a purpose fixed from 
eternity.’ We have the same blending of the purpose in eter- 
nity with its execution in time often in the writings of Paul, as 
for example, in Rom. viii. 30: “whom he did predestinate, 
them he also called,” etc., where the foreknowledge and predes- 
tination were in eternity past, while the calling and justification 
take place in successive periods of time, and the glorification 
will follow in the ages of eternity to come, and yet such is the 
certainty of all God’s plans and purposes that it is all repre- 
sented as accomplished in a past eternity. If any one insists 
on a more literal understanding of the word exnyyeidaro, and 
another translation of a7wvi@y, such, e.g. as that in the last 
New Englander: “in hope of aeonian life which God that can- 
not lie promised before aeonian times” —which however is no 
translation at all so far as a1@viwy is concerned—will he be so 
good as to inform us what “the aeonian times” were before 
which God promised “aeonian life?” Iam not aware of any 
passage in the writings of Paul, nor in the New Testament, in 
which aiwvios occurs (whether in reference to the past, or the 
future, or Him in regard to whose being and attributes there 
is no past or future)—I am not aware of any such passage in 
which elernal, with the eternity left in, or everlasting, in the 
sense either of from everlasting, or to everlasting, or inclusive of 
both, is not the most natural and appropriate rendering ; while 
in the great majority of instances it scarcely admits of any 
other translation. 
In regard to the use of the word yporwy with aiwriwr, 
‘compare the rov aie) ypdvor which Plutarch and other classic 
authors use interchangeably with rov ai@va, and of which 
xpovous aiwvious is only a Hebraistic plural. If any of my 
readers prefer to adhere to the more common rendering of 
mpo ypove@v aiwviwy, viz: “before eternal ages,” as Ellicott 
does for example, I have no objection. Thus God’s plan and 
purpose is conceived of as prior to all ages, prior to eternity 
itself. So God is called the King of the ages, or the eternities 
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or, if you choose, of eternity, rq Bache? rev aiwvey, (Eng. 
version, King eternal), and hence to him is ascribed power and 
glory unto the ages of ages, 8is TOUS ai@vas THY ai@vev, or for 
ever and ever, 1 Tim. i. 17. The Apostle Paul is very fond of 
such parallel or antithetic uses of this class of words. Such 
expressions are congenial to his wide reach of thought, his 
fervid imagination and his emotional nature. One of the most 
striking is in Rom. xvi. 25: “ According to the revelation of 
the mystery which was kept secret in eternal ages, ypovous 
aiwvior, but is made manifest now and by the prophetic 
Scriptures according to the commandment * of the elerna/ God,” 
Tov aiwviov Meov. Here it is our turn to ask, if the word 
aiwvzos “ has two different meanings in the same connection ?” 
We render it eternal in both parts of the verse. How would 
Dr. Whiton render it? Aeonian? The aeonian God ! 

And this brings up the difficulty, or rather the many 
difficulties, which I cannot but feel in reference to this whole 
talk about “the aeon,” “the aeons,” and “aeonian life.” In 
the first place these words are not English, And why not? 
Are there no English words by which they can be translated ? 
Is our mother tongue so barren that there are not in its 
whole vocabulary words—if not any one word that suits every 
place, at least different words for different places—by which 
they could be translated? I have always made it the first 
and most fundamental rule for my classes in translating 
Greek, that they shall translate it into good idiomatic Eng- 
lish. Would my friend Dr. Whiton, who is a master both 
of Greek and of English, allow his students to render ror 
ai@va aomnros, Lycurg. 155. 48, “ uninhabited for the aeon” ? 
and so any number of other passages from the Greek classics ? 

In the second place, What do these words mean? What 
is “the aeon?” What are “the aeons,” and “the aeons of 
the aeons?” Will some one of this school give us an author- 
ized definition of “ aeonian,” or some two of them agree what 
it means? What is “aeonian life?” What is “aeonian” 
punishment? What is “aeonian” destruction? If “ aeonian” 

* éxcrayhv, appointment, will, purpose, cf. 1 Tim. i. 1; 1 Cor. i, ete. In this 
word there is the same blending of the eternal purpose with its execution in 
time which we have seen elsewhere. 
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life is “a certain kind” of life, is “aeonian” punishment the 
same kind of punishment or a different kind? If it is the 
same kind, what kinuis it? If it is a different kind, why is 
it different, and how is it “aeonian?” For example, is 
“aeonian” life eternal life with the eternity left in, and 
“aeonian” punishment eternal punishment with the eternity 
left out? And what is the meaning of, “that thou mayest 
receive him” (Onesimus) “aeonian,” or “aeonian”-ly, or “ be- 
longing to the aeon,” or however else az@vzov should be 
transferred in Philemon 15? 

This school of interpreters make a great deal of such pas- 
sages as these: “ And this zs life eternal that they might know 
the only true God and Jesus Christ whom thou hast ser..” 
“This is the record, that God hath given us eternal life, and 
this life is in his Son.” Their mistake is that they insist on 
finding in them a definition of the words, “eternal life,” when 
they contain only a statement of the source, the nature, or 
some element or characteristic of the thing which makes the life 
to be eternal, or to endure forever. “The kingdom of God ts 

. righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost” is a 
divine statement of some of the principal elements or leading 
characteristics of the kingdom of God or true religion ; but it 
is no definition of the word kingdom—the kingdom of God, in 
the gospel sense, can be defined only as the reign of God in the 
Church and in the hearts of believers’) So the knowledge of 
God and of Jesus Christ is an essential element of eternal life, 
and the Son of God is as it were the very atmosphere in which 
it lives; but eternal life can be defined only as that life which 
endures forever. 

In the third place interpreters of this school not only misin- 
terpret or obscure the language, but they exaggerate the facts 
in regard to the Jewish doctrine of the ages and so exaggerate 
its influence on the Greek of the New Testament. The Septua- 
gint version and the conceptions of the Jews do indeed con- 
stitute “the mould in which the New Testament phraseology 
respecting past and future duration was cast.” But the mate- 
rials that were cast in that mould were the words of the Greek 
language; and no “mould” could so fashion the word a7@vz0s, 
as to force out of it the idea of duration which is contained in 
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its root and preserved in all its classical usage, and force into 
it a “qualitative” meaning which does not express duration 
and does not even imply “for aye” and “for ever.” E7s rov 
ai@va, pos TOV ai@va, etc., are used by classic authors just 
as they are used in the Septuagint version, and just as we use 
for aye and for ever. And the only peculiarity of the Hebra- 
istic Greek is those * pluralities and reduplications,” as Pro- 
fessor Lewis calls them, by which the Hebrews and the Greek- 
speaking Jews emphasized and exalted the expression of ideas 
that are too large to be expressed. “ Not a few nouns,” says 
Winer in his New Testament Grammar, p. 176, And. ed., 
‘“‘which are used by us ordinarily in the singalar, were employed 
[by them] exclusively, or at least predominantly, in the plural ; 
this is owing to the objects denoted by them, having—from a 
general, or from a Grecian, or a Biblical point of view—some 
sensible or ideal manifoldness or comprehensiveness.” His first 
example is ai@ves, and his second is ovpavor. And in the 
expression, “ heaven of heavens,” Heb. heavens of the heavens, 
1 Kings viii. 27 et al., we have not only the plural but the 
reduplication for the sake of emphasis and exaltation. The 
most common name of God even, as scholars al! know, is plural 
in Hebrew—what grammarians have often called “ the Pluralis 
Majestatis.” 

Yet once more, some preachers and divines of this class lay 
more stress and place more reliance, than we dare place, on 
certain passages in the Epistles of Paul which seem to them, if 
not to teach universal salvation, yet to encourage the hope of 
a final complete restoration. In his extreme and violent reac- 
tion from what he cails “the popular notion of hell,” and the 
ill-judged or unfortunate manner in which he heard it preached 
in his youth, Canon Farrar seems to have gone back to the 
doctrine of Purgatory and backward or forward to Universalist 
interpretations of Scripture.* Thus he quotes as applicable to 
all men, and to the spiritual and eternal life of all men, that 


* He rejects Purgatory and Universalism in words, but in substance and spirit 
he holds the former; in his arguments and interpretations he teaches the latter ; 
and those who accept his teaching will substantially, and in the end perhaps for- 
mally, accept both. As interpreted and applied by him, his proof texts, if they 
prove anything, prove Universalism. 
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much disputed passage in 1 Cor. xv. 22: “For as in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive,” which even 
Neander, with all his latitudinarianism, in his latest conclu- 
sions, limited to believers: “ Paul had in mind,” says Neander, 
“only believers, and he ignores those who are lost.” In like 
manner in 1 Thess. iv. 14-17, the Apostle confessedly ignores 
the resurrection of the wicked (although we know that he held 
the doctrine), and speaks only of the resurrection of the just. 
And it is, to say the least, a fair question whether the analogy 
of the latter passage and the context and subject-matter of the 
former, which is the resurrection of the body, do not further 
limit the application of the text under consideration (1 Cor. 
xv. 22) to a bodily resurrection. Nay, the resurrection of 
believers which is here spoken of must be a bodily resurrec- 
tion, just as certainly as the resurrection of Christ here spoken 
of is a bodily resurrection. Now the interpretation of this 
passage carries with it the interpretation of that which imme- 
diately follows, 1 Cor. xv. 24-43, which they make to teach 
the doctrine of restoration, but which, of course, is subject to 
the same limitation as the passage which precedes it. And if 
the Apostle is speaking, as he certainly is throughout the 
chapter, only of a bodily resurrection, and that only of 
believers (to whom indeed he himself limits the application 
in the verse which forms the connecting link between these 
two much disputed texts: “But every man in his own order: 
Christ the first-fruits; afterward they that are Christ's at his 
coming”), then the death which is the last enemy that is 
destroyed is limited by the connection to physical death, and 
the subjection of ali to the Father—‘God all in all”—has 
reference to Christ and “them that are his.” If, however, the 
subjection intended does include the wicked as well as the 
righteous, as in the allusion to “enemies” it seems, at least 
indirectly, to do, so far as they are concerned, it is not their 
annihilation that is intimated, nor their willing subjection, but 
their subjugation beneath his feet: all rule, and all power, 
and authority, is abolished, xnatapynon, death is abolished, 
xatapyeéitar; but all his enemies are “put under his feet.” 
Far be it from me to dogmatize in the interpretation of a 
Scripture which is so full of difficulties, not only in reference 
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to eschatology, but also to the divinity of Christ, and which is 
so immense in its sweep, so lofty in its heights, and so pro- 
found in its depths, that no human mind can compass the 
fullness of its meaning. But for that very reason I should 
fear to hang my hopes for eternity upon any interpretation of 
it which must at the best be doubtful, still less should I dare 
to encourage others in such presumption; especially when 
there are so many aspects of it which suggest anything but 
hope, and so much in other utterances of the same Apostle, 
and so much in the whole drift of his teaching, to press home 
the conviction that repentance and faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ “now ”—under the gospel dispensation—is the sinner’s 
only hope; that “now is the accepted time and now is the day 
of salvation.” There can be no misunderstanding or mistake 
as to the teaching of Paul in this very epistle, 1 Cor. ix. 9, 10, 
“that the unrighteous” (of whom he enumerates ten classes) 
“ shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” Nor of this in the 
Epistle to the Romans, ii. 6-9: ‘“‘Who will render to every 
man according to his deeds: To them who by patient contin- 
uance in well doing, seek for glory and honor and immortality, 
eternal life: But unto them who are contentious and do not 
obey the truth but obey unrighteousness, indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that 
doeth evil.” 

Want of space forbids further discussion, although there is 
much more that I would be glad to say, and much doubtless 
which those who differ from me will think I ought not to have 
left unsaid or unexplained. 1 should not do justice to myself 
or my readers, if I did not add, that the example of Paul does 
not justify such preaching of the doctrine of future punishment 
as seems to have roused the indignation of the preachers 
already alluded to, to such a degree that they have lost the 
balance of their judgment—-such as possibly some of us too 
may have heard in years long gone by, but are very little in 
danger of hearing in these days. The Apostle enters into no 
details touching the manner or the means of the punishment of 
the wicked ; he indulges in comparatively few of those terrific 
images which so abound in the teaching of our Lord—such 
teaching belongs only to him who could speak “ with authority 
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and not as the scribes ”"—and there is but a single passage in 
which he explicitly declares its duration, though we cannot 
but think that the irretrievable ruin of unbelievers underlies 
all his teaching. But he does insist abundantly on the fact of 
future punishment and the great principles which are involved 
in it: “ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. For 
he that soweth to his flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption 
(destruction, gSopar, see Robinson’s Lex., sub. v.); but he 
that soweth to the spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting.” 
Gal. vi. 7,8 “For the wages of sin is death, but the gift of 
God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Rom. vi. 
23.* He preaches, as in that model sermon, of which we have 
already spoken, 2 Cor. v. 10-21, the doctrine of a universal 
judgment and a just retribution of every man for every moral 
action of his whole life, and makes use of “the terror of the 
Lord,” thus revealed, to “persuade men.” But this is only a 
back-ground on which he proceeds to draw out in colors of 
wonderful beauty and power the doctrines of atonement, regen- 
eration, and reconciliation ; and he concludes with that match- 
less appeal, based upon all these doctrines, and inspired by 
them, in which the justice and the love of God are strangely 
blended: “Now then we are ambassadors for Christ; as 
though God did beseech you by us, we pray you in Christ's 
stead, Be ye reconciled to God.” Let us all go, and do 
likewise. 

For the benefit of those who indulge in heated declamation 
against all preaching of terror, and all the virtue which springs 
from fear, and then quote John Foster and Dr. Watts for 
authority (Hlernal Hope, pp. 120, 175, 204, etc.), I beg leave 

* Both these passages imply, and carry with them the impression of everlasting 
punishment, in the antithesis to everlasiing life. Endless punishment also follows 
inevitably from both, provided only that souls are immortal, and that any souls, 
even the most depraved and abandoned, will always persist in sin; a fortiori, if 
they “shall wax worse and worse.” As an example of the use of the word 
“ death” by Greek-speaking Jews in the time of Christ and the Apostles, take the 
following from Philo: “ Death is two-fold, one of man, one of the soul. The 
death of man is the separation of the soul from the body; the death of the soul 
is the corruption of virtue and the assumption of vice.” “To me death with the 
pious is preferable to life with the impious. For those so dying deathless life 
delivers; but those so living eternal death seizes.” See Alger’s His. Doc. Fut. Life, 
p. 161. See also Plato and Euripides as quoted by Plato, Gorg., 492. 
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to add the following sentences from Mr. Foster's well-known 
letter on Future Punishment—a letter whose calm, candid, and 
chastened style contrasts strangely enough with the passionate 
rhetoric of Canon Farrar and Mr. Beecher: “There bas been 
in some quarters what appears to me a miserably fallacious 
way of talking which affects to dissuade from dwelling on such 
terrifying representations. . . . This is not in consistency 
with the spirit of the Bible, in which the larger proportion of 
what is said of sinners and addressed to them is plainly in the 
tone of menace and alarm. Strange if it had been otherwise, 
when a righteous Governor was speaking to a depraved, rebel- 
lious race. Also, it is a matter of fact and experience, that it 
is very far oftener by impressions on fear that men are actually 
awakened to flee from the wrath to come. .. . Dr. Watts, all 
amiable as he was, and delighted to dwell on the congenial 
topics, says deliberately, that of all the persons to whom his 
ministry had been efficacious, only one had received the first 
effectual impressions from the gentle and attractive aspects of 
religion; all the rest from the awful and alarming ones—the 
appeals to fear. And this is all but universally the manner of 
the Divine process of conversion.” 
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(2.) THE TEACHINGS OF PAUL RESPECTING THE 
DURATION OF FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 


By James M. Wurron, Pu.D. 


I. The sayings of Paul concerning future punishment con- 
stitute a remarkably inconspicuous feature of his teaching. In 
this respect Paul presents a contrast, and yet, as I think, not a 
significant contrast, to Christ. Before remarking further upon ig 
this, let us glance at Paul’s actual testimony to this doctrine. 
In referring to Paul’s Epistles, I include the Epistle to the He- 
brews, as certainly proceeding from what has been termed “ the 
school of Paul,” and expressing his ideas, though in all proba- 
bility proceeding from one of his fellow-laborers, and not from 
his own hand. 

The following passages include most of Paul’s references to 
the subject :— 


Romans: They who commit such things are worthy of death, i. 32.—As many 
as have sinned without law shall also perish without law, ii. 12.—The wages of q 
sin is death, vi. 23.—If ye live after the flesh, ye shall die, viii. 13.—Vessels of 
wrath, titted to destruction, ix. 22. 

1 Corinthians: If any man defile the temple of God, him shall God destroy, iii. 
17.—The unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom of God, vi. 9.—Shall the weak 
brother perish, for whom Christ died? viii. 11.—Lest I myself should be a casta- 
way, ix. 27.—If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathema, 
xvi. 22. 

2 Corinthians: Them that perish, ii. 15.—Them that are lost, iv. 3.—The sor- 
row of the world worketh death, vii. 10. 

Galatians: They which do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God, 
v. 21.—He that soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption, vi. 8. 

Ephesians: No whoremonger, etc., hath any inheritance in the kingdom of 
Christ and of God, v. 5.—The wrath of God cometh on the children of disobedi- 
ence, v. 6. 

Philippians: Whose end is destruction, iii. 19. 

Colossians: He that doeth wrong shali receive for the wrong which he hath done, 
iii. 25. 

1 Thessalonians: Sudden destruction cometh upon them, and they shall not 
escape, Vv. 3. 

2 Thessalonians: In flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that know not God, 
and that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ: who shall be punished 
with everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord and from the glory of 
His power, i. 8, 9.—And then shall that Wicked be revealed, whom the Lord shall 
consume with the spirit of His mouth, and shall destroy with the brightness of His 
coming. ii. 8, 9.—Them that perish, ii. 10.—That they all might be damned, ii. 12. 
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1 Timothy: Hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction and perdition, vi. 9. 

Hebrews: It is impossible . . if they shall fall away, to renew them again unto 
repentance, vi. 6.—No more sacrifice for sins, but a certain fearful looking for of 
judgment and fiery indignation, which shall devour the adversaries, x. 26, 27.— 
Holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord, xii. 14.—Our God is a consum- 
ing fire, xii. 29. 

In this synopsis of Paul’s teaching upon this subject, it will 
be noticed, 

(1.) That Paul emphatically announced the fact of future pun- 
ishment. With what effect he was accustomed to preach it, 
we know from Felix’s trembling (Acts xxiv. 25.). 

(2.) That he nowhere makes it a theme of instruction, as he 
made the doctrines of justification, the divine decrees, the 
church, the gifts of the Holy Spirit, the resurrection. In con- 
nection with the resurrection doctrine, which Paul sets forth at 
such length in 1 Cor. xv., the passing over of the subject of 
future punishment is, from the theological point of view, per- 
haps remarkable. 

(3.) That he treats the subject rather by passing allusions 
here and there, and brief references, often in a word, and no- 
where brings it into special prominence, except in the two 
verses quoted from 2 Thessalonians. 

(4.) That he nowhere gives any note of the duration of future 
punishment, with the exception of what may be supposed to 
be in the single word “ everlasting,” occurring once in 2 Thess. 
i. 9. (For this, refer to the New Englander, March, 1878, pp. 
205-210. See also remarks near the close of this Article.) 

(5.) That he confines himself to general expressions, such as 
“death,” “destruction,” “wrath,” “ perish,” “lost,” ete. 

In contrast with this, how specific, how intense, the sayings 
of Christ! “their worm dieth not and the fire is not quenched” 
—‘a furnace of fire, there shall be wailing and gnashing of 
teeth”—*‘ cast into hell fire’—“ everlasting fire prepared for the 
devil and his angels’—“ hath never forgiveness’—“ forgiven 
neither in this world neither in the world to come.” (For these, 
see the New Englander, as above). Compare, especially, Christ’s 
discourse in Mark ix. 42-50. It is not the sayings of Paul, but 
the sayings of Christ, upon which the doctrine of the endless- 
ness of future punishment has been rested. 

Nothing could be further from my thought than the idea, 

VOL. I. 22 
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that there is any contradiction or antagonism between the doc- 
trine of Christ and that of Paul upon this subject. If Christ, 
in the expressions above cited, is more picturesque and specific, 
Paul is adequately comprehensive, when he says, once for all, 
“Indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon every 
soul of man that doeth evil” (Rom. ii. 9). Still it must be ad- 
mitted that there are, as above shown, considerable differences 
between Paul’s treatment of the subject and Christ’s. 

In order to estimate these differences rightly, we must take 
account of the suggestion, that these differences are due to the 
differences between the persons addressed respectively by 
Christ and by Paul. Christ, it may be said, addressed promis- 
cuous audiences inclading but few disciples, while Paul ad- 
dressed his epistles to Christians. 

As to this: We have in the Acts two sermons of Paul to 
congregations mostly composed of persons who were not Chris- 
tians. In each of them, reference is made to the consequences 
of impenitence, but in very general terms, e. g., “Behold, ye 
despisers, and wonder, and perish” (Acts xiii. 41.)—‘ He hath 
appointed a day, in the which He will judge the world in right- 
eousness” (Acts xvii. 81). With these words of Paul to non- 
believers, compare Christ’s words to His own disciples: “I say 
unto you, my friends, Be not afraid of them that kill the body, 

. . But I will forewarn you whom ye shall fear: Fear Him 
who, after He hath killed, hath power to cast into hell: yea, I 
say unto you, Fear Him.” (Luke xii. 4, 5.) 

Certainly, whatever differences appear between Christ’s and 
Paul’s mode of speaking on this subject, were not due to any 
differences between their respective audiences. 

The fact seems to be, that the doctrine of future punishment 
was stated by Christ with completeness, as far as it was in- 
tended to be revealed. Nothing is added to His statements by 
any of His apostles. They merely refer to the doctrine as an 
established fact, and represent by generic terms, e. g., “ wrath,” 
“ fire,” “death,” “ destruction,” “ perish,” “lost,” the ideas that 
Christ depicted with such intense particularity. Paul's treat- 
ment of the doctrine is just the same as that which is now com- 
mon among evangelical ministers, even when they abstain from 
preaching upon it specifically; that is, 7 7s almost wholly allu- 
sive. 
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For further disclosures, we must, therefore, search on the 
other side of the subject,—not on the side of man’s ruin, but 
on the side of Christ's salvation. 


In my recent Article, already referred to, upon Christ’s teach- 
ings as to the duration of future punishment, the conclusion 
reached was, that they do not pronounce distinctly. ‘They 
affirm no hope of restoration, they foretell no ultimate extinc- 
tion, they enforce no belief in an endless consciousness of mis- 
ery” (p. 209). The doctrine of an endless punishment has been 
read indo them ; it is not read out of them by an unbiased criti- 
cism. And yet, on the most hopeful view, a dreadful mys- 
tery wraps the destiny of him who dies in his sins. Christ 
speaks no plain word of hope for lost souls. 

If any further instruction has been given us on the subject, 
it must be sought for, not in Paul’s doctrine of future punish- 
ment,—for he has developed no such doctrine,—but in that 
great doctrine which it was his special mission to expound to 
the fullest, the doctrine of redemption. In a philosophical point 
of view, it is simply reasonable to study a doctrine ab exira, 
from every side where related doctrines may limit it. To study 
future punishment merely ab intra, without full regard to its 
immediate correlate, redemption, is both unphilosophical, and 
a source of partial and strained interpretations of Holy Scrip- 
ture. In Paul’s exhibition of redemption, especially with re- 
gard to the extent to which redemption reaches, and the sub- 
jects whom redemption embraces, we must look for the ulti- 
mate word which Holy Scripture vouchsafes respecting the 
final destiny of “the lost.” 


II. That the heathen should have any part among the peo- 
ple of God in the kingdom of Christ, was contrary to Paul’s 
early notions in the time when he was a Pharisee. He styles 
it (Eph. i. 9, 10; iii. 3-10), a “mystery” which had been re- 
vealed to him, and claims for himself a higher knowledge than 
that of others. 

That the outcast heathen should suffer punishment without 
end, was also, we may concede, a tenet of the Phariseeism in 
which Paul had been trained. 
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The special question now before us is, whether the mystery 
concerning the extent of redemption, which had been revealed 
to Paul, involved any limitation of that doctrine of endless 
punishment which he had early imbibed “at the feet of Ga- 


maliel.” 

Before discussing this question, I need, perhaps, to call 
special attention to the obvious propriety of insisting on the nar- 
rowest scrutiny and the most exact interpretation of the words 
and terms in which one speaks who professes to have received 
a divine revelation. 

In Paul’s Epistles there are in all four passages which bear 
directly upon our question. An interpretation free from ail 
difficulty I consider impossible. My aim will be to develop 
the interpretation which is encumbered with the fewest? difficul- 
ties. The four passages are the following, marked, for conve- 
nient reference, as A, B, C, and D. 

(A.) 1 Corinthians xv. 22-28. 


22. For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. 23. But 
every man in his owa order; Christ the first fruits, afterward they that are 
Christ’s at His coming. 24. Then cometh the end, when He shall have delivered 
up the kingdom to God, even the Father, when He shall have put down all rule 
and all authority and power. 25. For He must reign till He hath put all enemies 
under His feet. 26. The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death . .. 28. 
And when all things shall be subdued unto Him, then shall the Son also Him- 
self be subject unto Him that put all things under Him, that God may be all in 
all. [Words not in the original in italics. ] 


Upon this, opinions divide as follows: 


Traditional. Modern. 

“shall all be made alive: all, that is, | “all,” that is, who die in Adam. The 

who belong to Christ, see v. 23. Or if | passage speaks of a universal resurrec- 

“all” must be unrestricted here, then | tion, as a happy event to all. Those 

the reference is to the resurrection both | who are made alive are “in Christ,” 

of the just and of the unjust, see Acts | that is, in fellowship with Him, and 

xziv. 15. these are “all” of Adam’s mortal de- 

scendants. 

“ the kingdom,” from which the impeni- “the kingdom,” embracing all souls. 

tent are excluded; see Matt. xiii. 41. 

“ put down all rule,” etc., crushed all re- | “put down,” etc., abolished or swept 

bellion; see Matt. xxi. 44. away the tyranny of sin. The sense of 

the original xarapyéw is illustrated by 2 

Tim. i. 10, 1 Cor. xiii. 10. 

“ the last enemy, death,” or, what is now | “death,” that which is “the wages of 

dreaded as “the king of terrors.” | sin” (Rom. vi. 23), and, of course, sin 
also, as “the sting of death,” see vv. 55, 
56. 
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“ subdued,” some into loyalty, others into | “ subdued,” into willing obedience; 
helpless hate and punishment. which is the general, though not exclu- 

sive, meaning of izordoow in the N. T. 
“ God all in all,” so far as the subjects |“ God all in all,” universally, without 
of His kingdom are concerned. dissent or discord. 

In this and the three other texts to be examined, the point of 
difficulty, as every Biblical scholar knows, is the interpretation 
of the universal terms, as “all,” and “ every.” We find by com- 
paring such texts as Rom. xi. 26, with Rom. ix. 6-8, and Acts 
xxvi. 7, with 1 Thess. ii. 15, that Paul sometimes uses univer- 
sal terms in a generic way, subject to individual exceptions 
which he does not mention at the time. It is therefore to be 
laid down at once as a canon of sound interpretation, that 
Paul’s “all” and “every” are not to be allowed an unrestricted 
signification by themselves, and in virtue of their own force. 
Evidence must be demanded, either from the context, or from 
parallel or related passages, or from such necessary limitations 
as the most unlimited expressions are always tacitly subject to, 
as to how many Paul's “all” and “every” include, when he 
says that “in Christ shall all be made alive.” This varying 
use of “all” and “every” as comprehensive definitives of larger 
or smaller circles, whose radius, so to speak, is indicated by 
considerations that lie near, is one of the commonest things in 
common speech. 

Dismissing, then, text A. for the present, I shall cite it again 
after having examined texts B. and C. 

(B.) Philippians ii. 10, 11. 

“That at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and 
things in earth, and things under the earth, [i. e., in the regions of the dead], and 
that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father.” 


Upon this also opinions divide somewhat as follows: 





Traditional. 
“every knee shall bow,” enemies compul- 
sorily, friends loyally. 


“confess . . to the glory of God:” God 
will be glorified both by the thanksgiv- 
ings of the saved, and by the self-re- 
proachings of the lost. See Josh. vii. 
19, Rom. ix. 17. 

“the Father ;” such only to the saved. 








Modern. 
“ every knee,” in unanimous and willing 
worship; because “at the name of Je- 
sus” should be read “im the name,” as 
the ground of supplication; so in John 
xvi. 23, 24, and in the baptismal form- 
ula. (Thus Meyer.) 


“to the glory of God the Father ;” all 
shall acknowledge God as “ our Father :” 
lost souls do not give glory fto the 
Father. 
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There can be no doubt here, but that the terms “every knee” 
and “every tongue” include all who shall then exist in heaven, 
in earth, and under the earth, i. e., in the realms of departed 
spirits, Hades, or the underworld. It would be difficult to ex- 
press this idea any more comprehensively or clearly. 

The acts which every knee and every tongue are to perform 
are, respectively, to bow in (not “ at”) the name of Jesus, and 
to confess, to the glory of the Father that Christ is Lord. Upon 
this I observe: 

(1.) That to bow in the name of Jesus can denote only an 
act of sincerely devout worship. “In” the name of Jesus is 
utterly incongruous with any reference to opposers or unbe- 
lievers. 
~ (2.) That confession here can denote only willing confession. 
The original word (¢§oyoAoyée) is nowhere in the New Testa- 
ment used to signify an extorted or reluctant acknowledgment, 
but frequently occurs in expressing penitence, trust, thanksgiv- 
ing and promise. 

(3.) That the term “Father” excludes any reference to 
beings under judgment and punishment. God the Father is, 
of course, also God the Judge (1 Pet. i. 17). But here it is to 
Him only as Father that glory is ascribed. 

This passage then seems to say, that all who exist—including 
all celestial beings, and all human beings, both on earth and 
elsewhere, shall join in rendering willing homage to the Lord 
Jesus. If it does not say this, I cannot divine what it does say. 

But as to what it does not say, I have at present nothing to 
affirm ; that is, as to such questions as, what will then have 
become of “the devil and his angels” (Matt. xxv. 41), or, 
whether all human beings, who have at any time existed, will 
at that time continue in existence. I take the testimony of 
the Apostle as far as it goes, adding nothing, rejecting nothing. 

Our next passage of the same kind is 

(C.) Colossians i. 19, 20. 

“ For it pleased the Father that in Him [Christ] should all fullness dwell. And, 
having made peace through the blood of His cross, by Him to reconcile all things 


unto Himself; by Him, J say, whether they be things in earth, or things in 
heaven.” 


Opposite interpretations of this passage run thus: 
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Traditional. 
‘ fullness” of divine grace for man’s sal- 
vation. See Eph. iii. 19. 
“ all things,” all who are actually saved. 
“ things in earth or things in heaven,” an 
exclusive expression, significantly omit- 
ting mention of those who are neither 
in earth nor in heaven, but in hell. 
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Modern, 

* fullness,” both of the Gentiles and of 
Israel. See Ro. xi, 25. 


‘all things,” without exception. 

“ things in earth,” etc., an inclusive ex- 
pression, comprehending the whole hu- 
man race, and extending beyond so as 
to take in the angels also. 








That “things,” both here and in text D., includes persons, is 
clear from Gal. iii. 22, “the law hath concluded all (literally, 
‘all things,’ ra zavra) under sin.” 

As to the general question, whether this passage should be 
taken restrictively, or comprehensively, the obvious indications 
favor the wider view. 

(1.) The original substitutes for the more common N. T. 
term, xatalldoow (reconcile) its compound aroxatadAacow 
(reconcile fully ; see Robinson’s NV. 7. Lex.) So, then, the text 
announces a full and complete reconciliation. 

(2.) The Apostle evidently amplifies rather than contracts 
his original “all things.” Without further explanation one 
would naturally have taken “all” as a reference to mankind 
only. Butthe Apostle amplifies this idea by adding, “ whether 
they be things in earth or things in heaven ;” a reconciliation 
so “full” that it includes with mankind beings also of the celes- 
tial world. 

(3.) It seems inconsistent with these indications to assume 
that the Apastle is meanwhile keeping a discreet and signifi- 
cant reserve as to the fate of a multitude not included in so full 
and comprehensive a reconciliation. 

(4.) The word translated “reconcile” can represent no other 
idea than that of the termination of discord. 

What then does this text say? Two commentators of ortho- 
dox sentiments and of the highest learning answer as follows: 

Dr. H. A. W. Meyer:—“ The only right sense is, thus, that 
through Christ the whole universe shall be reconciled with 
God.” 

Bishop Ellicott :—“ It does say that the eternal and incarnate 
Son is the ‘causa medians’ by which the absolute totality of 
created things shall be restored into its primal barmony with 
its Creator—more than this it does not say, and where God is 
silent it is not for man to speak.” 
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It is a point upon which I lay no stress—and I refer to it 
only to compare it with the idea above mentioned, that the 
Apostle may have the unreconciled multitude in mind as being 
somewhere else than in heaven or in earth—that the same Apos- 
tle, in Eph. vi. 12, describes even wicked spirits as in “ heav- 
enly places.” (The literal version of that text is, “the spiritual 
powers of wickedness in heavenly places.”) 

The text (C.) which we have now been examining seems to 
agree with the preceding text (B.) in announcing an ultimate 
and complete reconciliation to God in Christ of all that exists, 
Neither text has anything to say as to whether all that exists 
will then include all that has ever existed. Whatever indeci- 
siveness may appear in the first text cited (A.), considered by 
itself, in its simple assertion that, “in Christ shall all be made 
alive,” it is certainly probable that its fundamental thought is 
the same as in B. and C. The “all” which A. may seem to 
leave undefined, B. and C. define as including all that exists, 
whether in heaven, in earth, or in the regions of departed spirits. 

But now the question rises, whether A. in its turn does not 
define the point which B. and C. leave undefined,—i. e., 
whether those who are comprised in the ultimate complete re- 
conciliation include all who have ever existed. So much of 
A. as is pertinent to this inquiry I reproduce. 

“ For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. But every 


man in his own order; Christ the first fruits, afterward they that are Christ's at 
His coming. Then cometh the end,” etc. 


Upon this I observe: 

(1.) The obvious meaning of the first sentence is that all who 
derive mortality from Adam shall derive life from Christ. 
No limitation is hinted at. Unless some restrictive term be 
added subsequently, the only unforced and natural sense is as 
just stated. 

(2.) The unrestricted sense of “all” is confirmed by the 
added “every man in his own order.” This is a distributive ex- 
pression, and refers to more than “they who are Christ’s at His 
coming,” who comprise all together but a single “ order” (raya, 
a division, a marshaled company). To constitute more than 
one order more are requisite than they who are Christ's at His 
coming. 
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(3.) The term “made alive” (@w@omoinSHoovrar) must be 
defined by the connected term “in Christ” (ev 7q@ Xpior@). 
This pronounces conclusively against our admitting into the 
‘made alive” any reference to the “resurrection unto judg- 
ment” (John v. 29, Eng. vers. damnation”). ‘In Christ” is a 
term which the N. T. without exception, restricts to those who 
are in fellowship with Christ. 

(4.) Because “every man in his own order” is to “ be made 
alive,” those also who are not “Christ's at His coming” are to 
be made alive, though it is not explicitly said when. The 
strong objection to this is not overlooked, and will presently 
be examined. For the present, we must notice, that the medi- 
atorial kingdom continues from Christ’s coming to “the end,” 
and that the mediatorial processes are therefore likely to con- 
tinue. We must notice, that “the last enemy that shall be 
destroyed (xatapyéirai, swept away) is death”—which it were 
puerile to limit here to physical death—and that accordingly 
“the sting of death,” which is sin (verse 56), is unlikely to sur- 
vive death itself. Moreover a gap is plainly made in the Apos- 
tle’s forecast of events, that is presumably to be filled, though 
it is not explicitly declared how. For here are to be recognized, 
in express statement or obvious implication, three “orders” 
(ray para, divisions), viz: 


1st order. | 2d order. 3d order (implied.) 
Christ. | They that are Christ’s. | They that are not Christ’s. 
Corresponding to these three “ orders,” also three periods, viz: 
lst period. 2d period. 3d period. 





Christ’s resurrection. | Christ’s coming. | From Christ’s coming until “ the end.” 


The third period obviously corresponds to the third order. 
It is to be observed that the “then cometh the end” is by no 
means coincident in time with the previously mentioned “ after- 
ward, at His coming.” There is an interval between the “ then” 
and the previous “ afterward,” just as between the “afterward” 
and the previous “ first fruits,” or resurrection of Christ (com- 
pare verse 20). How that interval shall be filled, whether it 
shall be made glorious by displays of the all-quickening power 
of the Son (John v. 21, 28, 29), or dreadful by experiences of 
retributive suffering, or both glorious and dreadful, the Apos- 
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tle does not say. But we can see plainly that here, if at all, 
those who are not Christ’s at His coming are to be made alive, 
“every man in his own order.” The Apostle forbears, how- 
ever, to make an explicit declaration. He stops short of the 
decisive word. And here, too, we recognize the Scripture as 
inflexibly steadfast to its characteristic reserve. Instead of an 
explicit assurance, the ultimate word of sacred prophecy is 
withheld, and all that is vouchsafed is a solemn silence, 
although a silence which plainly is not devoid of hope. 

Two points still remain for further comment, viz: 

(5.) This interval between Christ’s coming and the end must 
doubtless be regarded as the ‘“‘day of judgment,” the “day of 
the Lord.” If not, why not? Where is the Scripture which 
restricts that “day” to the briefest part of such an interval? 
(Compare “day” in John viii. 56). In all probability corres- 
ponding to the “days” of creation, there is a “day” of judg- 
ment. Asa period, rather than an event, it is to be occupied 
with processes, and not merely with results. What shall those 
processes be? We have glimpses of pain, and shame, and loss 
(Mark ix. 48-49; 2 Thess. ii. 8), if also of a recreated life. 
Here may reasonably be gathered a hope for heathen multi- 
tudes who lived in gross superstition, and sinned in brutish 
ignorance, and died “ unfit for the kingdom of God.” Of these 
the Apostle says (Rom. ii. 12), that they “perish without law ;” 
yet they perish not so that it is impossible that any of them 
should ever be made alive in Christ, even by Him “ who quick- 
eneth the dead” (Rom. iv. 17). 

(6.) Notwithstanding the results to which an unbiased and 
fearless criticism of the Apostle’s words has led us, it must not 
be overlooked that his words are still subject, as the most uni- 
versal expressions must always be, to such limitations as the 
nalure of the case tacitly imposes. Thus, when we say, that 
God can do everything, we do not mean to say that He can do 
some things, that are wrong or inconsistent. So, although it 
seems that the Apostle predicts in the most comprehensive 
sense, that “in Christ all shall be made alive,” we cannot sup- 
pose that this comprehends any but those who are capable of 
life in Christ. That all who have inherited mortality from 
Adam are thus capable of being “made alive in Christ” in that 
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period between Christ’s coming and “the end,” which corres- 
ponds in the prophetic picture to those who are not Christ’s at 
His coming, the Apostle’s words by no means imply. It is a 
point on which he says nothing. Were nothing said about it 
elsewhere, there would still be this doubt attaching to the pro- 
phetic “all,” whether the nature of the case, by its inherent im- 
possibilities, might not reduce the “all” to a not-all. 

But, in fact, such a limitation is more than a matter of sus- 
picion. Christ has expressly named asin, which “shall not be 
forgiven” in this world (aeon), “neither in the world (aeon) to 
come” (Matt. xii. 32). This sin is described in such terms, 
that it seems to be a sort of spiritual suicide, incapacitating for 
the reception of spiritual life, being sin “against the Holy 
Ghost,” exclusion of the Life-giving Power Himself. Intima- 
tions of the impossibility which the condition of the spirit 
itself may present to its being “ made alive in Christ” are found 
in such sayings as these: “ Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, 
how can ye escape the judgment of gehenna?” (Matt. xxiii. 
83—Eng. vers. “ damnation of hell’); “ How can ye believe” 
(John v. 44)? “Therefore they could not believe” (John xii. 
89); “ Ye are of your father the devil, and the lusts of your 
father ye will do” (John viii. 44). 

This, then, is the result of our criticism. The ‘‘all” in 
1 Cor. xv. 22 is to be taken in the most comprehensive sense, 
including, with those who are Christ's at His coming, a multi- 
tude who are not Christ’s at His coming, for whom a day (i. e. a 
period) of judgment is in store, laden with “ indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguish” (Rom. ii. 8, 9). But, even thus, 
the word carries that ¢mplied limitation which the most compre- 
hensive statement must always be understood as carrying, from 
the nature of the case, in the inherent possibilities of things. 
Thus limited, and thus only, the statement of text A, that all 
shall be made alive in Christ, who, at the time spoken of, are 
capable of tt, is reiterated by the emphatic statements of texts 
B. and C., that there shall be an ultimate and final reconcilia- 
tion to God in Christ of all that exists. 

This of course involves the inference, that who- or whatever 
be incapable of being made alive in Christ will have ceased to exist 
before the end. 
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I encounter now the single difficulty which in my view be- 
sets this conclusion, viz: the certainty given us, both by Christ 
and by Paul, of “the resurrection unto damnation” (literally, 
judgment, John v. 29), “a resurrection of the unjust” (Acts 
xxiv. 15). Freely confessing this, I find even greater diffi- 
culties, as I shall show, in the way of an interpretation con- 
trary to that which I have given. But the difficulty in my 
way is more apparent than real, and due not so much to incon- 
sistency in my readings of the Scripture as to our traditional 
misunderstandings and prepossessions derived from our English 
version. It is a vicious procedure to begin with the idea of 
“the resurrection unto damnation,” as our version gives it, and 
having formed a conception of that, to try to make the Scrip- 
tures examined in this Article conform. We are more likely 
to come out right, if we begin at the other end with Paul. 
How then can we reconcile with the prophecies of Paul now 
examined his belief also in “a resurrection of the unjust ?” 

I offer the following suggestions : 

(1.) Paul says hardly anything in detail upon this article of 
nis belief. He speaks of it in a general way as “ everlasting 
(aeonian) destruction” (2 Thess. i. 9), “ bow much sorer punish- 
ment” (Heb. x. 29), “a fearful thing” (Heb. x. 31), “Goda 
consuming fire” (Heb. xii. 29). The resurrection of the unjust 
is to be described in its sequences strictly according to the 
words of Christ, as entrance upon an experience of privation, 
suffering, self-reproach, and bitterness of soul, which are 
appropriately depicted by the familiar metaphors of outer dark- 
ness, fire, the worm that dieth not, and gnashing of teeth. 

(2.) Paul nowhere affirms that this experience is to be with- 
out end. [ assert this without qualification. That the original 
term aeonian translated “ everlasting” in 2 Thess. i. 9, carries 
no such meaning as “ endless,” it is unnecessary to show here 
a second time (see the New Englander for March, 1878, pp. 
205-208 ; also remarks near the end of this Article.) 

(3.) Paul undoubtedly believed that al/ the unjust, without 
exception, would be made alive by Christ, and all the righteous 
also, according to Christ’s explicit declaration (John v. 28, 29). 
But in Christ, in fellowship with Him, not all, only those found 
not incapable of a return and restoration, and these only afler 
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an experience of most bitter wo, and the full realization that 
“ the wages of sin is death” (Rom. vi. 28). The word gwozoréw 
(make alive) has two meanings in the N. T., viz: (a.) to give 
life (1 Tim. vi. 18), and (6.) to give spiritual life (Gal. iii. 21). 
In text A. the more glorious meaning outshines and suppresses 
the other as the sunbeams hide the moon and stars. Yet both 
meanings are undoubtedly there. 

(4.) The righteous in this life are already “in Christ.” “In 
Christ” they have already been made “alive unto God” (Rom. 
vi. 11; Eph. ii. 5). “In Christ” they thus already possess the 
germ of the resurrection (Rom. viii, 11). The text (A.), how- 
ever, speaks of a quickening, a degree of life, which even the 
righteous will not receive till hereafter, when they, and all the 
unrighteous also, will be raised from the dead ly Christ. Then, 
says Paul, “all,”—not the righteous and others at the same time 
with them, but “every man in his own order,” will be fully 
made alive in Christ {so far, of course, as spiritual impossibilities 
do not forbid—many, doubtless, not until after the most bitter 
tasting in a day (period) of judgment of the deadly fruits of 
sin. But this woe, restorative, as well as retributive, the rapt 
Apostle, with his eye full of the final and surpassing triumphs 
of divine grace, seems for the time not to see or think of. And 
just this feature of the text is in harmony with a marked char- 
acteristic of Paul’s writings, that his constant gaze on the 
glories of redemption seems to withdraw him from any but a 
momentary contemplation of the dark alternative. So here. 
What becomes of those raised by Christ who cannot be made 
alive tn Christ we are not told. In silence and darkness they 
pass out of sight. But when at length “cometh the end,” all 
that exists will have been fully reconciled to God. 

I am far from supposing that those who have been habituated 
to think, that the idea of any pardon or restoration for any 
beyond the grave is utterly unbiblical, can tolerate this conclu- 
sion, until they have taken time to review the grounds of their 
belief with patient study and reflection. Time is requisite for 
the revision, as well as for the formation of opinions. I depre- 
cate, however, as both unchristian and unwise, the insinuations, 
too common among advocates of the traditional interpretation, 
that there must be something wrong in the minds or the hearts 
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of those who read the Bible not as they do, but who in com- 
mon with them revere and study it as the Word of God, and 
the charter of Christian hope. Many will perhaps remain in 
that state of mind which deems the English version of the 
four Gospels, literally interpreted as it stands, so adequate to 
prove the endlessness of hell, that they deem it skeptical to 
raise any question of the fact. Have such ever reflected what 
the English version of these four texts of Paul, literally inter- 
preted as tt stands, requires them to believe? Literally inter- 
preted as in our version these four texts contradict the 
statements of Christ, and are harmonized with them only by 
the reader foisting in some qualifications, no hint of which is 
given by the writer. Why should the English reader apply 
any different method of interpretation to the “ never” of Christ, 
and to the “all things” of Paul? 

Accordingly, before rejecting my conclusion as unbiblical, it 
will be merely reasonable to take account of the difficulties 
that beset the opposite conclusion. In the foregoing criticism 
the proper meaning of words has neither been strained nor 
ignored. But words which profess to unfold a divine revela- 
tion demand the most strict interpretation. If now one holds 
that Paul, notwithstanding his pictures of a universe through- 
out which everything is in harmony with the Creator's will, 
did yet believe that in that universe a prison of rebels, crushed 
indeed and impotent, yet unsubdued in their malignant antip- 
athy to their triumphant Sovereign, would never cease to 
exist ;—if one deems Paul’s strong universalistic terms com- 
patible with belief in an endless dualism ; there are far more 
stubborn difficulties to dispose of than any that lie against the 
results of our present criticism. Some of these difficulties 
are the following : 

(1.) In text C. we are assured of a complete, not a partial 
reconciliation. The term azoxaradAdoow means to fully 
reconcile. This is coéxtensive with the number of those who 
were unreconciled, subject, of course, as already pointed out, to 
such limitations as the nature of the case might impose with 
reference to individuals. 

(2.) In text B. we are assured that it is to the glory of God as 
Father (uot as King, or Judge) that every tongue shall confess, 
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etc. And these confessing tongues are all who are in heaven, 
earth, or under the earth, that is, all in every region where in- 
telligent beings can be conceived of as existing. 

(3.) In text A., unless the conclusions of this Article are cor- 
rect, we have (a.) the distributive phrase, “ every man in his own 
order” contradicted by a statement that only one order shall 
be made alive, viz: they that are Christ’s; (6.) the Mediator’s 
kingdom continuing from His coming until the end,” but the 
mediatorial processes apparently not continuing; (c.) the iast 
enemy, death, destroyed, but his “sting” (sin, 1 Cor. xv. 56) 
remaining in endless vigor. 

It is not to be expected that any interpretation of these texts 
can be produced by the best efforts of Christian scholars that 
will be free from all difficulty. Our task is simply to develop 
the interpretation against which lies the least difficulty. As 
such an interpretation that which has been developed by this 
Article is confidently presented. 

Merely to complete the array of Pauline texts which exhibit 
the ultimate hope of mankind, one more claims to stand beside 
those which have already been presented. 

(D.) Eph. i. 10, “That in the dispensation of the fullness of times He might 
gather together in one all things in Christ, both which are in heaven and which 
are on earth, even in Him.” 

The same general divergences are found in interpretations of 
this text, as in those of A., B., and C. Commentators like Dr. 
H. A. W. Meyer hold, that the future unity of heaven and 
earth in Christ is to be effected by the exclusion of those that 
are lost in an implied or understood hell; while their opponents 
recognize no such implied dualism in the mind of the writer, 
but take his words as they stand unqualified. Meyer, however, 
admits, that the Apostle’s words actually mean, “all created 
things and beings.” Meyer likewise points out that the ex- 
pression, “gather together in one” (avaxepalaidw), signifies 
a reunion of what had been previously divided and broken into 
parts, so that it announces a reconciliation of discordant ele- 
ments, the same as C. According to this unsurpassed exegete, 
therefore, what Paul here says is, that all created things and 
beings, in heaven and earth, shall be reunited in Christ. “The 
dispensation of the fullness of the times” obviously means the 
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period of consummation, the period in which the divine purpose 
of redemption shall be consummated. Observe the plural, 
times, reminding us perhaps of the great periods (“aeons ”— 
cycles of the heavenly chronology), through which the purposes 
of God develop and move toward His ends. 


The conclusion now reached by this discussion of Paul’s 
great quadrilateral of eschatological texts is by no means in- 
consistent with the teaching of Christ. It is, however, as we 
find in other doctrines also, plainly an advance upon it. 

I showed in my last Article, that Christ does not pro- 
nounce upon the duration of future punishment. He leaves it 
a mystery; a mystery invested with the most lurid symbols of 
woe, but still an unsolved mystery, how long ? 

I have now shown, that Paul adds nothing to his Master’s 
prophecies of punishment. He simply bases his warnings upon 
them, and leaves them unshorn of a single terror. But he 
takes up the correlated doctrine of redemption—a doctrine whose 
undreamed of applications to the outcast, even in the present 
world, Christ had left His disciples to discover and make under 
the teachings of the Holy Ghost—and in these four texts he 
soars to the highest flight of prophecy ever reached by mortal 
seer, declaring, without the faintest allusion to any suppressed 
exception, 

(A.) That ali shall be made alive in Christ, every man in his 
own order, before the end. 

(B.) That every knee, and every tongue, in heaven, earth, and 
the regions of the dead, shall confess that Christ is Lord to the 
glory of the Father. 

(C.) That by Christ adi in heaven and earth shall be /ully 
reconciled to God, even by Him. 

(D.) That in Christ shall ad/ things in heaven and earth be 
reunited, even in Him. 

To estimate fairly the force of these four separate prophecies, 
all unqualified as the Apostle utters them, I ask, Would an 
orthodox preacher, discoursing now upon the ultimate extent 
of Christ’s salvation, think he had sufficiently guarded the 
doctrine, if he should simply paraphrase Paul's words in these 
four texts,—if he should abstain from adding at least a cau- 
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tionary word or two to intimate to his hearers that the redemp- 
tion would nevertheless not ultimately include all then in exist- 
ence,—if he should fail at least to hint, that even then the dark 
prison house of endless despair would include vast multitudes 
of impenitent souls? Judged by certain standards of the 
modern, if not of the Biblical sort, Paul’s omission to “cover” 
that point is remarkable. And it is also remarkable that no- 
where else, in all that he has written, does he cover it. Was 
it then, in his view, a real point to cover? 


It has been common to say, that this conclusion, though 
subscribed by names most eminent for learning and piety,* is 
contrary to the general tenor of the New Testament teaching. 
It is contrary only to the common and traditional interpretation 
that has been put upon that teaching. It is not contrary to 
that teaching itself, truly interpreted by a criticism that is 
neither blinded by inveterate prepossessions, nor bound by any 
retainer of party or denomination. The interpretation of these 
texts has been strained under a supposed necessity of supplying 
in them some omitted qualifications deemed requisite to 
harmonize them with that doctrine of an endless misery which 
has been read into the sayings of Christ. 

But it is not enough to say, that the conclusions of this Arti- 
cle do not run counter to the teachings of Christ. The teach- 
ings of the Apostles develop nothing which is not found, at 
least in germ, in the teachings of their Master. In the present 
subject this holds as elsewhere. The Apostles themselves did 
not discern the deep truth in their Master’s plainest words (e. g. 
as to His resurrection, and the calling of the Gentiles, and the 
nature of His kingdom), until the Holy Ghost took it and 
showed it to them, as He had promised (John xvi. 13, 14). 
And so, in regard to the doctrine now before us, when we take 
Christ’s teachings by themselves, we sometimes, like the 
Apostles, “cannot tell what He saith” (John xvi. 18): we are 
left in mystery (‘‘ mystery,” in the New Testament language, is 
something which can be made clear only by divine revelation). 
Just this mystery in which Christ’s words left the ultimate des- 

* See Neander's remarks upon texts A., B. and C. in his History of the Planting 
and Training of the Christian Church, last revised edition, pp. 486, 487. 
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tiny of mankind as affected by His redemption, it was Paul's 
avowed mission to reveal. The hope which is dimly adum. 
brated in the parables of the lost sheep, the lost silver-piece, 
and the lost son (Luke xv.), Paul in these four texts has ex- 
plicitly declared. Taken by themselves, without the commen- 
tary that Paul has furnished, these parables by no means pledge 
any restoration for any who depart this life to all appearance 
lost. Amid the judgment thunders that roll in solemn under- 
tone throughout the Gospels, this still small voice of seeming 
hope leaves us, at best, in doubt between a may-be and a may- 
not-be. And even with Paul’s commentary, these parables are 
very far from pledging a happy issue of every individual sin- 
ner’s experience, which must always be subject to the condi- 
tions imposed by the nature of things in the inherent possibili- 
ties or impossibilities of his own case. Salvation can never be 
unconditional. We have no assurance that there will not be 
irreconcilables, and therefore unpardonables. So far as we can 
understand the Scripture, it seems otherwise. But there can 
be no doubt, that we have in these three parables, given, let us 
notice, in the Pauline Gospel by Luke, a substratum in the 
teachings of Christ sufficiently broad and strong for the weight 
of the superstructure which Paul rears in his amplest exposi- 
tion of the divine mystery of redemption. 

The testimony of an isolated word is always inferior to that 
of a discourse which exhibits an operating principle. I may 
however cite, as probably another germ of the Pauline doctrine 
of ultimate redemption, Christ’s word palingenesia (nadiyyeve- 
ota, translated “ regeneration,” Matt. xix. 28). Meyer inter- 
prets this as, ‘The reconstitution of the whole universe in the 
original perfection which existed before the Fall.” Also the 
phrase in Acts iii. 21, “the times of the restitution (avoxa- 
TaoTaois, ‘ restoration’) of all things,” which Meyer interprets 
as, ‘‘ the restoration of all things in integrum,” (“‘ to wholeness,”) 
and adds, “The times of the restoration of all things are sub- 
stantially the same as the world to come, see Matt. xii. 32.” 
Unsupported by Paul’s four texts, these two words would have 
slight importance, but conjoined with them they seem to be 
illuminated with special significance. 
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III. My last Article was, of necessity, largely occupied with 
a discussion of the terminology of the doctrine of future pun- 
ishment, as exhibited by Christ. Paul's testimony is therefore 
not fully presented, until I have adverted to his use of the 
fundamental terms “ aeon” (a@iarv) and “ aeonian” (aiavzos), for 
which I must refer to the discussion in my last Article. 

As to this much-contested word “ aeon,” the divergent views 
are in brief these: 

Traditional. Modern. 

It properly denotes endless duration,| It properly denotes a period of indefi- 
except when limited by the connection, | nite length, which is to be determined, 
like our word “ forever.” if need be, by the connection. 

Against the traditional view appears the fact, that “aeon” is 
so frequently used in the plural, “ the aeons,” like our word, 
“the ages,” which could not be, if it properly denoted injinity 
of duration, like our word “ eternity.” 

For the modern view appears the fact, that the present 
world is constantly called, both by Paul and Christ, an “ aeon” 
(Eph. ii. 2, and elsewhere); that past duration is spoken of as 
“the aeons past” (Eph. iii. 9); that future duration is termed 
“the aeons to come” (Eph. ii. 7). 

To express “ eternity,’ Paul uses sometimes the simple 
plural, “ for the aeons” (Rom. xvi. 27), sometimes the intensi- 
fied plural, “for the aeons of the aeons” (Gal. i. 5). Only in 
his dowologies are these found. Once he expresses “ eternity” 
by the still more intense combination, “for all the generations 
of the aeon of the aeons” (Eph. iii. 21, Eng. vers. “ throughout 
all ages, world without end”). Certainly, the proper meaning 
of the simple “aeon” is not “ eternity.” “ Aeon” seems to be 
the unit of the heavenly chronology, as “ year” is the unit of 
the earthly. So in astronomy, we have to drop the earthly 
measure, a mile, and take for our unit of distance the radius 
or the diameter of the earth’s orbit. 

Paul does not entertain the modern notion, which regards 
duration previous to and subsequent to the present world as 
mere endlessness without succession or change. His idea of 
it is molded and colored by the phraseology of the Old Testa- 
ment, which represents our “ world” (conceived as a time-period 
or aeon) as preceded by and followed by other “ worlds” (time- 
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periods, or aeons), in indefinite succession. And is not modern 
science, both in its retrospects and its prospects, its discoveries 
of things past, and its vaticinations of things to come, in view 
of the phenomena of world-making, and world-changing and 
world-vanishing (although the worlds of science are space-worlds, 
the worlds of Scripture are téme-worlds), in harmony with the 
Scriptural, rather than with the present popular view of dura- 
tion past and future ? 

As to these “ aeons,” in general, as definite, concrete concep- 
tions, see Heb. i. 2, and xi. 3, where we are compelled to 
understand, not space-worlds, of which the ancients knew noth- 
ing, but time-worlds,—or, more particularly, the whole interde- 
pendent system of causes and effects, which extends through a great 
period (aeon) of duration, and gives to that period its special charac- 
ter ; of which periods, or aeons, thus characterized, the Apostle 
says that they were “ formed (xatyprioSaz, ‘set in their com- 
plete order’) by the word of God.” (Compare Dr. C. Moll, in 
Lange’s Com. on Hebrews, pp. 26, 183, and Dr. Tayler Lewis, 
Excursus on Ecclesiastes, i. 5, Lange’s Com., p. 47.) 

The foregoing points have been brought forward only to 
illustrate the signification of the word where it occurs outside 
the writings of Paul, in connection with future punishment. 
Paul uses the word only in connection with the doctrine of 
redemption, and in ascribing glory to God. He nowhere uses 
any form of the word in reference to future punishment. 
Once only in reference to future punishment he uses the de- 
rived adjective ‘‘ aeonian,” in the phrase ‘‘ aeonian destruction” 
(2 Thess. i. 9, Eng. vers. “ everlasting”). Of this, therefore, a 
few words. 

If “aeon” does not mean endless duration, ‘“ aeonian” does 
not. It simply denotes that which, in some way or other, be- 
longs or relates to the aeons. 

There is a word aidzos (which we may anglicize as aidian), 
which is used by the Greek philosophers interchangeably with 
aiwvzos (aeonian), to signify eternal in the proper sense. This 
other word Paul uses only once, “even His eternal power and 
Godhead” (Rom. i. 20), ‘“ Aeonian” is also used by Paul as an 
epithet of God (1 Tim. i. 17), in what sense we shall presently 
see. To infer from this, that “ aeonian” means eternal, because 
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‘‘aidian” so means, is like inferring that Delaware is as large 
as Pennsylvania, because the word “State” is a predicate of 
each. Rather, the fact that Paul, in referring to the future life, 
nowhere uses aidian interchangeably with aeonian, shows that 
they are not interchangeable; that, if addian properly means 
eternal (on which point I affirm nothing), aeonian does not so 
mean. 

As to Paul’s use of this word : 

(1.) In regard to duration, whether past or future, Paul speaks 
of “the everlasting (aeonian) God” (Rom. xvi. 26.) In what 
sense this epithet is most suitably interpreted in such a connec- 
tion, is suggested by the other and equivalent title which Paul 
bestows: “the King eternal,” literally, “the King of the aeons” 
(1 Tim. i. 17—a reminiscence of Ps. exlv. 18, “Thy kingdom 
is a kingdom of all the aeons”—Eng. vers., “ everlasting king- 
dom”). We should understand, therefore, by “the éverlasting 
God,” not merely, the Being who exists through all aeons, but, 
a grander thought, the God who “frames” (Heb. xi. 3), dis- 
poses, and controls them all, as King. So “the Eternal (aeo- 
nian) Spirit” (Heb. ix. 14) signifies not merely the eternally 
existing Spirit, but rather the Spirit whose quickening power 
pervades and regulates the aeons in their vast succession. 

(2.) As to past duration, which, of course, has come to an 
end, Paul characterizes it as “‘aeonian times;” see Rom. xvi. 
25; 2 Tim. i. 9; Titus i. 2; where our version reads, “since,”’ 
or “before the world began.” 

(3.) As to future duration: compare Heb. vi. 2, “aeonian 
judgment,” referring, says Robinson’s Leaicon, to “the judg- 
ment of the last day,” the judgment which takes place in the 
coming aeon. Precisely so, “aeonian life,” “inheritance,” 
“glory,” “destruction” (Titus i. 2; Heb. ix. 15; 2 Tim. ii. 10; 
2 Thess. i. 9), denote the “life,” ete., which belongs to, or takes 
place in the aeon or aeons to come. 

But reference is sometimes made to 2 Cor. iv. 18, ‘the things 
which are seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen 
are eternal” (aeonian), to show that “aeonian” carries the idea 
of endless duration. (See also Philemon 15.) Undoubtedly, 
Paul in this passage anticipates unending blessedness. But 
whence is the thought derived? Not from the mere epithet, 
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“aeonian,” but rather from the specific promise of Christ, that 
“the life of the coming aeon” should be commensurate with 
His own; “because I live, ye shall live also” (John xiv. 19). 

This may need some illustration: A collegiate course of 
study in this country is normally four years in length. This 
length is assigned by a specific regulation. When we speak of 
a collegiate course of study, we commonly understand a course, 
which, in addition to other characteristics, is four years long, on 
account of the well known regulation prescribing the time. 
Yet, in itself, the adjective “collegiate” carries no reference to 
time. Primarily, it denotes what belongs to, or takes place in, 
college. In a secondary sense, it may borrow and convey the 
idea of a four years’ period. It would be absurd to affirm, in 
regard to every student, bad or good, that his actual collegiate 
course lasted exactly four years, in virtue of the mere adjec- 
tive, “ collegiate.” 

Now to all the righteous Christ has given a specific promise, 
that the “aeonian life” (which only they shall receive) shall be 
an unending life. And so, whenever “aeonian life” is spoken 
of, we must understand, in virtue of that promise, an unending 
life. Primarily, however, the word “aeonian,” though it pre- 
supposes time, does not measure time. Its primary meaning is 
simply that which, in some sense or other, belongs to the aeons. 
And the secondary meaning of the word, “ unending”—at least 
with reference to mankind—connects only with Christ's prom- 
ise to the righteous. Now, to affirm that this secondary mean- 
ing of “ aeonian” can be transferred to a subject of an opposite kind, 
and that “aeonian destruction” is endless, in virtue of the bare 
epithet “‘aeonian,” is certainly loose reasoning, however good 
the man who is contented with it. 

We may find in “the reason annexed to the second com- 


an intimation of the futility of trying to reason out on extra- 
scriptural grounds an equality of duration in the blessing and 
in the curse of the world to come. By the operation of the 
physical and social laws which are familiar to us, the curse per- 
petuates itself, but only to the third and fourth generation, and 
then, according to recognized laws, runs out; while the blessing 
descends in a perpetuity of inheritance through a thousand gen- 
erations. 
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I have omitted reference to the passages in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews which use the phrase “for the aeon” (Eng. vers. 
forever”), as they have been discussed in my preceding Arti- 
cle (p. 201), where Prof. Moses Stuart is cited as interpreting 
them in a limited sense. The same phrase occurs also in 1 Cor. 
viii. 18, “I will eat no meat while the world standeth,” i. e 
forever.* In all such cases, whether in English or in Greek, 
the simple question is as to the extent of the “forever,” which 
always depends on the nature of the subject, whether the “ for- 
ever” be used in a conveyance of property, or an ascription to 
God. Paul nowhere applies a “ forever” to future punishment, 
and Christ applies it only in connexion with “the unpardonable 
sin.” If now we find that the destiny of any soul is described 
in terms apparently equivalent to perishing forever, we have a 
new inquiry to meet, before we find that Holy Scripture teaches 
the doctrine of strictly endless misery. And that inquiry is as 
to the nature of the subject—the soul, whether it is of such a 
nature that it can never cease to exist. 

In conclusion: It is hardly necessary to ask the reader to 
bear in mind the distinction between the duty of the preacher, 
and that duty of the critic, which, in the two Articles now com- 
plete, I have been requested to perform. While the duty of 
the preacher is the positive proclamation of truth, it is the duty 
of the critic to ascertain if possible, “ what zs truth.” In so doing, 
his work must at times be of a negative character, in the elimi- 
nation of misconception and error. If the critic detects weak 
points in the preacher’s foundation of facts, and counsels the 
abandonment of what cannot be verified and made impregnable, 
he is the preacher's ally and friend notwithstanding, for nothing 
damages a good cause more than holding indefensible positions 
and using unsound argaments, The doctrine I have exhibited 
is one which the consciences even of unregenerate men can be 
made to acknowledge reasonable and just, much more readily 
than the doctrine, that our righteous Judge has ordained for 
vast multitudes of His creatures punishments whose extent 

* The error of the statement in the last number of the New Englander, that my 
book “ quietly ignores” this point, will appear by a glance at pp. 15, 16, of the 
work, “Js ‘Eternal’ Punishment Endless?” (Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Bostor, 


Second Edition, 1878), where this point is discussed. I refer to the same work, 
pp. 23-25, for a discussion of the strong texts in the Revelation of St. John, 
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baffles conception and staggers reason, punishments which, in 
every single instance, are so infinite because of their endlessness, 
that all the punished, of whatever various degrees of ill-desert, 
are actually punished alike by a misery uniformly unending. 
The Biblical doctrine of future punishment, as interpreted in 
these two Articles, is fully adequate, if faithfully preached, to 
make any Felix tremble. To enlarge on this I am forbidden. 
Suffice it to observe, that it is not the negative idea of the end- 
éessness of hell, but the positive idea of suffering therein, that takes 
effective hold of a sinner’s fear.* 

In view of the skepticism that attacks the doctrine of future 
punishment, in view of the plain truth that the preacher's 
work is undermined, and his appeals neutralized, by prevalent 
suspicions that his preaching lacks an established and credible 
basis of fact, it behooves him more than ever to preach the 
doctrine positively and boldly, but also with special care to be 
within the limits of revealed truth, caring little what his de- 
nomination holds, but much what his Bible teaches. Let him 
remember, that his congregations are composed of the same 
varieties of persons as the audiences that first listened to the 
epistles of Paul. Let him accordingly preach the doctrines 
both of grace and of retribution in some such terms, and some 
such relative proportions, as Paul adopted. Let him “ not shun 
to declare all the counsel of God” (Acts xx. 27); neither 
thinking it necessary to cover any point which Paul has not 
covered, nor venturing to supplement the testimony of the 
Bible by the assertions of the creed; but, in every particular, 
faithfully imitating the great Apostle as a preacher of the sub- 
lime certainties both of “the goodness and the severity of God.” 
Those religious teachers certainly err, who place in the fore- 
ground the hope to which Paul, though he avows it, gives no 
prominence. Those err no less, who, though from the best of 
motives, wholly suppress that hope. 


* See “ Is ‘ Eternal’ Punishment Endless?” pp. 93-96. 
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Articte IIL—THE DYNAMICAL THEORY OF THE 
INTUITIONS. 


In a review of “ The Religious Feeling”’* in the January 
number of the New Englander, Professor Harris says: “It is 
evident that somewhere in the direction of this line of thought 
the origin of religious belief and the germ at least of the 
evidence on which it rests must be sought.” The positions 
assumed by those writers who seek to carry the intuitional 
philosophy farther out in this direction are so often misunder- 
stood that it seems desirable, in continuation of the discussion 
opened by Professor Harris’ Article, to indicate with precision, 
if possible, the change of front which appears to be required in 
the present defence of a spiritual philosophy. 

The task at which every metaphysics labors, and which it is 
necessary to accomplish in order that theology may have a 
clear title to her proper field of inquiry, is the work of securing 
our instinctive human faith in objective reality. Unless some 
way out of our consciousness to a world which we do not 
make by the thought of it, and to a Presence which is more than 
a reflection upon the unknown of our own image, can be 
found, theology would be only a child’s play with shadows, 
and our prayers must fall back upon themselves. The differ- 
ent surviving attempts to solve this metaphysical problem 
may be reduced (in general terms) to the three following state- 
ments: First, We attain to a knowledge of the real through 
rational cognition. In the more theistic forms of this trans- 
cendentalism the reason is said to have an intuition of God; 
but usually this belief is carried on by its own momentum into 
a vague idealism or all-absorbing pantheism. Whenever, in 
any historical cycle, an idealistic metaphysics finishes its 
course, there is always to be found, as the goal of it, a Plotinus, 
a Spinoza, or a Hegel. But Pantheism overlooks the distinc- 
tions of being, and surmounts the facts of earthly existence 
only by flying itself out of sight into the clouds. There is a 
true and a false mysticism; but the mysticism which the late 

* The Religious Feeling, A Study for Faith. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
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Professor Tholuck once said to the writer he believed would 
prove to be the true reconciliation between religion and science, 
certainly is not a mysticism which can not return from its 
visions and give a clear account of itself to the reason. 
Secondly, It is held that we have a direct intuition of certain 
first principles or primary faiths, and that from these there is 
but one short step of inference to supersensible reality, and the 
existence of God. This view in the crude form of the doctrine 
of innate ideas is now well nigh universally abandoned. But 
the old fashioned theory of innate ideas has been remodeled 
into the more habitable doctrine of constitutional beliefs, and 
under that philosophic roof the New England theology at the 
present day generally finds shelter. Professor Harris, in the 
article already cited, states this view in its simplest form when 
he says (p. 77), “The primitive religious beliefs are rooted in 
the constitution of man.” This prevalent philosophy may be 
aptly designated, then, as the constitutional theory of faith. 
It would be far from us to deny, it would be suicidal for any 
believer in God to deny, that man has a rational and spiritual 
constitution which as a whole is the organ of faith; or that in 
the plan of intelligent moral being these elements of belief 
are the very marks of manhood. But if this constitutional 
theory of intuition is left unfinished at this point, if it cannot 
be carried up at least one step farther, some old difficulties will 
be borne against it, upon present tendencies of thought, with 
increasing force. (1.) To fall back upon our constitution as 
the source of belief hardly carries us out to the reality beyond 
our own reason. Kant’s idealism is not yet by this appeal to 
the constitutional faiths converted iuto realism, for, as Kant 
urged, “these constitutive principles simply require of the 
understanding systematic unity and completeness in its com- 
prehension of the field of experience” (Uberweg, Hist. of Phil., 
vol. ii, p. 178). We have still at the end of this reasoning to 
make a leap of faith, a leap, indeed, to which we are pressed 
by the rational probabilities of the case. (2.) A second objec- 
tion to the reliance of orthodox believers, at least, upon this 
constitutional theory of the intuitions lies in its latent rational- 
ism. <A great deal might be written upon the unconscious 
rationalism of orthodoxy, especially in its conduct of the Chris- 
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tian evidences. Indeed the rationalism which sprang up in 
Lessing’s doubts, to flourish for a season in the illuminism of 
Berlin, and to run to seed in the small philosophy of what is 
called “ Liberalism” in Boston, was the inevitable outgrowth 
of an orthodoxism which kept its faith in the teachings of the 
church only by losing its faith in the Holy Ghost. Open 
rationalism in the world usually has its correlate and justifica- 
tion in the concealed rationalism of theological proofs of 
divinity. Writers who make haste to deny the sufficiency of 
reason in matters of faith, who believe in prayer, and in the 
communion of the Holy Ghost, when they give the ground of 
their belief in God often depead solely upon the mind’s own 
laws, or, worse still, upon the mind’s own inferences from 
nature, and are slow to recognize the possibility that He who 
is the finisher of their faith may also be the author of it. But 
one can hardly with logical consistency admit that there is any 
personal relation or action between the Spirit of God and the 
spirit in man in regeneration or through worship, and at the 
same time deny that God may be efficiently present in the 
formation and growth of the primary religious faiths. To 
deny the influence of the Holy Spirit in the revelation 
of the first truths to the reason, and to shut the mind up to 
read simply its own signs of Divinity, is the often unconscious 
rationalism of orthodox theistic writers. 

Much argument in proof of the existence of God uses the 
human mind as one would deal with a sun-dial, should he take 
it into his study, and then attempt to prove from its construc- 
tion that the sun exists. What else were those figures made 
for except to mark time by the sun? How can we explain 
the constitution of the dial if there is no sun to cast a shadow ? 
The inference is warrantable among beings who already believe 
in the sun. The very conception of a sun-dial implies the 
previous idea of a sun, as well as of a dial. And the very 
conception of a constitution of mind, or of nature, with signs of 
adaptation to supersensible or Divine ends, implies, likewise, 
the preéxisting ideas both of mind and of God. The theistic 
inference from the forms of the reason is justifiable among 
beings already possessed of those primary ideas. But whence 
came those ideas? Who calls them forth—we, or God? 
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(3.) This mode of viewing the intuitions is exposed to the 
reproach of a mechanical theory. It admits that God once 
touched man when he made him in his own image; but since 
then he has withdrawn himself behind our primary constitution, 
leaving as his vice-gerents to administer our intellectual affairs, 
the ideas of cause, substance, right, etc. But the Apostle says, 
“That which may be known of God is manifest in them, for God 
showed (not hath showed) it unto them”—when? Once, at the 
time of the creation? “For the invisible things of him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen,” (not once were clearly 
seen); the showing, that is, from the time of the creation, 
always has been contemporaneous with the lives of men, and 
is still a present Divine act, going on before the opening eyes of 
men, and synchronous with the beatings of their hearts. 

(4.) This intuitional method does not follow closely the 
order of nature. It is not necessary, said Kant, that we should 
demonstrate God’s existence, but it is necessary that we should 
believe it. The natural order is, first, sensation, then perception ; 
first, feeling, then ideas; first we are stimulated, or affected, 
then we think and judge. But our prevalent New England 
psychology seems qnietly to have assumed that all feelings, as 
well as some feelings, are the results of ideas, secondary, not 
primary, in consciousness; and consequently it has either 
ignored entirely significant elements of life, or, if it has recog- 
nized them, treated them as though they were but products of 
those very intellectual processes at whose birth they presided. 
The whole outlying side of consciousness, the penumbra of 
mind, has hardly been observed by American theology as it 
has been intently studied in Germany. But the habit, often 
lauded as virtuous, of admitting nothing which cannot be 
sharply defined in thought may prove as distorting to one’s 
view of truth as was the effect of the prism by means of which 
Professor Tyndall once sifted the blue haze from an Alpine 
horizon, and saw a landscape which was a caricature of nature. 
To look as far around oneself as one may, and to see truths as 
clearly or as indistinctly as they really lie near or remote from 
us, is the wiser philosophy. But “all consciousness,” says 
Professor Harris “is knowledge.” Under the sifting logical 
process, in a dry light,—yes; but as matter of actual experience 
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there are horizons of consciousness which melt into indistinct- 
ness, and phases of life which lie beneath reason. Hamilton 
admitted latent modifications of consciousness; Lotze regards 
the perceptions of which our conceptions of space and time are 
formed as unapprehended elements of consciousness ; and from 
the physiological side of mind we learn of a sub-consciousness, 
an organic sense, and lower forms of sensibility, which may rise 
under favorable conditions into consciousness. We hold in 
our self-consciousness not only formed ideas, but also materials 
of ideas—impulses, feelings, undefined perceptions out of which 
ideas grow—and also the process of their formation; very much 
as Dr. Beale supposes that a cell includes formed matter, and 
also the matter of life, and the living principle, whatever that 
may be. And there is deep significance when applied to psy- 
chology of a remark which Lotze applies to physiology, that 
the processes of life may be themselves of more value to us than 
their products. 

This objection to the prevalent form of intuitional philosophy 
runs, then, into another. (5.) It needs some modification, or 
re-statement, to bring it fully up to the times. An immense 
revolution in our methods of interrogating nature has been 
wrought by the modern scientific doctrine of development. 
Whatever may be the ultimate fate of any particular theory of 
evolution, the method of thought employed by the evolutionists 
must come to its rights in metaphysics and theology. That 
method does not permit us to begin with formed matter, or 
with formed ideas. It pries behind constitutions. It looks 
after germs, and studies modes of production. It assumes to 
point out, existing upon the earth, the forces which produced 
what intuitionalism has fallen back upon as the original con- 
stitution of man. But this changed front of materialistic attack 
can only be met, and we believe it can be thoroughly met, by 
an advance of the spiritual philosophy in the same general 
direction in which natural science has moved off. While Dr. 
McCosh’s Defence of Fundamental Truth, for example, faces 
still invincibly John Stuart Mill’s positions, it is taken on the 
flank by later Spencerian movements. A significant hint for 
the intuitionalist of to-day seems to me to lie in the evolutionist’s 
conception of a life adapted to its medium, and acted upon by 
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its environment. The believer may raise the question whether 
the faiths which he finds actually formed in himself, which ex- 
ist either as latent possibilities or active energies in his fellow- 
men, do not require for their sufficient explanation the constant 
co-working of a spiritual and Divine environment? 

The third view, therefore, of the intuitions may be designated, 
in a word, as the dynamical account of faith. There has been, 
and there is, an immediate relation between the Divine and the 
human; there is action and reaction ever recurring between 
subject and object in thought, between the spirit in man and 
the Spirit in whom man has his being. The beliefs of the mind, 
our primary ideas, are the developments according to fixed 
laws, and under present limitations, of the life of the soul in 
which God is still present and influential. For the defence of 
this dynamical theory of the spiritual intuitions, particularly 
against materialistic conceptions, the writer must refer to his 
volume on The Religious Feeling; a few points only which 
should commend it to the attention of the theist may be noted 
here. (1.) It isa simple theory of spiritual feeling-perception 
which requires no subsidiary hypothesis. (2.) It takes into ac- 
count the modes of production of ideas according to the scien- 
tific method, and it has regard for the overlooked beginnings 
of thought. (3.) It does justice to, without itself being 
swallowed up by, the mystical and “ pantheistic factor in Chris- 
tian thought.” It is undeniable that a pantheistic element is 
ever returning to knock at the doors of Christian theology. It 
is idle to imagine that we can drive it away simply by calling 
it mysticism or transcendentalism. We never frighten away 
truth by calling it hard names. We must take home the 
truth at the heart of this error before it will consent to be laid. 
A truth in pantheism which the theistic philosophy may safely 
recognize as a friend in its sharp conflict with materialism, is 
precisely this confidence that the human soul has to do imme- 
diately with the living God ; lives itself, and has its being, in a 
Divine Omnipresence, its nearest environment. From the “in- 
cident forces,” to use Herbert Spencer's phrase, which are 
always falling upon it from the Divine Omnipresence, its forms 
of life and thought are evoked, modified, and developed. 

In this view, it needs to be said once more, no faith-faculty 
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distinct from the reason is assumed, nor is faith reduced to a 
mere sentiment. Faith originates from the actual impression 
upon us of the supersensible, and the felt impression involves 
an intuition, or idea, of the truth felt, limited of course by the 
present condition and laws of mind. As Jacobi said that there 
is actuality (Thatsichlichkeit) in sensation, so there is actuality, 
a higher than sensible fact, given in the religious feeling. 
There is more, indeed, involved in the human mind than has 
as yet been evolved in ideas: we may speak, therefore, with 
the Germans of a God-consciousness in man, while we hesitate 
to say with the Neo-Platonists that we have an intuitive cogni- 
tion of God. 

Of the criticisms which may be made upon this attempted 
vindication of an ideal-realism one suggested by Prof. Harris 
deserves attention. The validity of the analogies between sen- 
sation and perception on the lower side of mind, and feeling 
and intuition on the supersensible side, is questioned on the 
ground of the absence of any spiritual organ corresponding to 
the sensorium. To this it may be replied that the existence of 
a sensorium does not make sense-perception one whit more in- 
telligible; we are actually out in the external world already, 
when a volition strikes the inmost cell of a little sensory nerve ; 
and Hermann Lotze (Mikrokosmus, vol. 1, pp. 806-8), insists 
that the idea of a band, or third something, between mind and 
matter only multiplies the difficulties, and is not to be enter- 
tained. But nothing more than Lotze holds to be necessary 
with regard to the direct relationship between mind and mat- 
ter, is supposed by Schleiermacher’s view of the immediate re- 
lationship between spirit and God. The presence, or absence, 
of a sensorium does not in either case create, or prevent, the 
immediateness of the soul’s relation to the objective reality. 
But more than this. We reason simply from our ignorance 
when we deny the existence of a spiritual organization corres- 
ponding after its kind to supersensible being, as the bodily 
senses to the material world. That we do not see Divine 
things inwardly, as we see a landscape outwardly, may be the 
present worldly limitation of our life; we walk by faith; but 
it is another question whether we are not sufficiently impressed 
by God to perceive that he is, and is good; and it may also 
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fairly be asked whether we have not intimations of forming 
spiritual powers, a germinant spiritual body, by which, when it 
shall be disentangled from this mortality and fully grown, we 
may at last see as we are seen? The desired spiritual senso- 
rium may be only a question of time. I would not rest the 
claims of the religious feeling as a valid source of knowledge 
upon Ulrici’s speculation as to a non-atomic, etherial soul-sub- 
stance; but the Christian believer, at least, should be debarred 
by the Apostle to the Corinthians from reasoning to the nega- 
tion of an immediate feeling of the supersensible from the ab- 
sence of a forming spiritual body; and the natural philosopher 
should not be disposed to reject a natural history of the origin 
of faith which comprehends the known facts of consciousness, 
and is in accordance with the laws of development, because the 
evidence necessary to convert the analogy between the higher 
and the lower spheres of perception into a demonstration can- 
not be obtained before the day of revelation of all things. 
The rudimentary optic nerve, the evolutionists inform us, be- 
came sensitive to the presence of light in the lower organisms 
long before the world could be seen face to face through the 
eyes of the higher animals. Are we not already sensitive to 
Divine light which is yet to be revealed? The impression of 
the rays of light upon the germinant eyes of the lowest forms 
of life would have beer reason enough for them to have be- 
lieved in the light, had they been endowed with power to reflect 
upon what they felt. We are already sensitive to the spiritual 
light; it is the true wisdom for us not to deny it, but rather to 
rejoice in the Divine presence which we begin to feel warming 
and changing our lives, though our eyes for spirit and for 
Heaven are not yet fully grown. 

Let me quote in conclusion a passage from Lotze’s Micro- 
cosm (vol. iii., p. 548), to illustrate how completely dynamical 
the Intuitional philosophy has become in Germany. “ What 
we (in sense-perception) experience under the influence of a 
physical excitation, we can in like manner experience under 
the influence of the Divine inworking upon our inner heart 
(Gemiith). Faith becomes the intuition of supersensible facts 
which this influence reveals to us. . . . But every sensible im- 
pression is, in itself considered, only a manner in which we are 
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stimulated, or affected; it gives of itself alone no knowledge 
of any fact, forms for itself alone no experience. It is again 
only our thinking which mastering the manifold revelations 
of the senses, comparing them, uniting or interpreting their 
given connections, out of these brings about the knowledge 
of a fact. The inworkings of God upon the heart we can 
hardly conceive otherwise than after this same image... . 
As the sensibility by itself only would produce an impression, 
so this Divine influence would only call forth a feeling, a mood, 
a manner of being affected; this experience becomes a revela- 
tion only through a work of reflection, which distinguishes its 
contents into a connection of clear ideas, which may be united 
with our conceptions of the real world.” 
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Articte [V.—-OUGHT THE STATE TO PROVIDE FOR 
HIGHER EDUCATION ?* 


THE attitude of the State toward higher education may no 
longer be a subject of vital interest in New England; but 
throughout the West and South it is a subject of the very first 
importance. Thoughtful people are everywhere asking: What 
should be the relations of the State to the high schools and 
the colleges? Should the schools of higher grade be sup- 
ported in part or wholly by taxation; or should they be left to 
the fostering care of private benevolence? Should Colleges 
and Universities, where they have already been established by 
the State, be encouraged by the moral support of religious 
men; or should they be abandoned to the irreligious, and such 
support given exclusively to the building up of denomina- 
tional schools? These are questions which, in one form or 
another, agitate every ecclesiastical council, and every educa- 
tional convention. 

Nor is the importance of the question likely to be exagger- 
ated. The condition of the Colleges is one to call for the 
most earnest attention. In one of the richest of the States 
there are empowered to confer degrees more than forty institu- 
tions, with an average annual income of less than six thousand 
dollars each. In other States the condition is still worse. Of 
the four hundred institutions west and south of the Hudson, 
dignified with the name of College or University, a vast 
majority are reaching out their hands imploringly for aid 
from the East; and a considerable number are apparently 
gasping tn articulo mortis, because their appeals have been made 
in vain. I say “apparently,” for the reason that, as a matter of 


* In the July number (1877) of this Journal. President Magoun of Iowa College, 
claimed, in an Article entitled “The Source of American Education—Popular and 
Religious,” that the early colleges of this country were “the offspring of volun. 
tary Christian enterprise.” At the special request of those who contend that the 
higher education should be provided by the State, the Editors of the New Eng- 
lander give admission to an Article from Professor C. K. Adams, of the University 
of Michigan, in which a different view is presented. 
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fact, they never die. Their perpetuity is guaranteed in every 
case by a Preparatory Departinent. No matter how com- 
pletely their income from abroad may «lwindle to zero; no 
matter if some, or all, of the classes in the College course have 
not a single student; no matter if three-fourths of the children 
in the Preparatory Department even are furnished by the vil- 
lage in which the College is situated; no matter if the 
Library consist only of Congressional Documents and the 
superfluous works of superannuated clergymen; they still 
have the ability to call themselves Colleges, to issue pom- 
pous Catalogues with a handsome array of names, and to 
deceive the public into supposing that they are doing an im- 
portant work for higher education. The simple fact that nine- 
tenths of the Colleges to-day in the United States could not 
live a year but for the nursing and propping which they re- 
ceive from Preparatory Departments, departments which form 
no legitimate part of a College but are rather a hindrance to it, 
is a subject well worthy to be earnestly thought of. 

Then look at the High Schools and Academies. In the large 
cities High Sehools are usually sustained by the public treas- 
ury. But the question is everywhere raised, whether the 
masses of the people ought to be taxed even for the support of 
secondary education. So long as this question is agitated, it is 
impossible to raise the standards of scholarship. School Boards 
are driven to the utmost circumspection, and often to absolute 
penuriousness in the matter of salaries in order to satisfy a 
grudging constituency. While this question is an open one, 
no great advance in scholarship can be made. 

Meanwhile, the ttumber of youth seeking a collegiate educa- 
tion, even such -as—the-colleges afford, has been growing less 
and less during the past forty years.* It is a fact as true as it 
is alarming, that an increasing number of our most intelligent 
and enterprising young men think it scarcely worth the while 
to “lose” four years in college. 

*In 1840 the proportion of students in college to the entire population of the 
country was one in 1,549; in 1860 it was one in 2,012; in 1870 it had fallen to 
one in 2,546. Even in New England, where the population is less variable, a 
similar tendency is shown. In 1826 the proportion was one in 1,513; in 1855 it 


was one in 1,689; while in 1870 it was but one in 1,927. For these figures I am 
indebted to the interesting statistics of President Barnard. 
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Then again, good scholarship has declined. In colonial days 
a boy, to be admitted to Harvard, had to be able to read Cicero 
and Tacitus at sight, and “ to speak the Latin language readily 
and correctly."* When Dr. Wadsworth was inducted into the 
office of President of Harvard, in 1725, he delivered his Inau- 
gural Address memoriter in Latin, a fact which indicates not 
only a scholarship on the part of the President, but a tone on 
the part of the community, which is exceedingly suggestive. 
Matthew Arnold notes his astonishment in listening to extem- 
poraneous translations into Latin, and to debates fluently carried 
on in Latin by boys not yet admitted to German Universities.+ 
But extraordinary as that performance seemed to the accom- 
plished Englishman, and appalling as similar evidences of 
scholarship appear to every American visiting the upper classes 
of a German Gymnasium, it may yet be said that the German 
students are simply doing a kind of work which was daily car- 
ried on in the colleges of Colonial New England. It is humili- 
ating to think, but it is nevertheless doubtless a fact, that 
while all the larger nationalities of Europe have been making 
immense advances during the past two centuries in the work-of 
higher education, we alone have been losing ground. 

The moral results have been no better. The denominational 
system has received sanction and support on the special plea 
that in no other than a distinctively religious college would the 
character of young men be safe. On that plea the system has 
been attempting to justify its existence for the last century. 
It has had every opportunity. No people has ever poured out 
money for education with so lavish a hand. No teachers have 
ever labored with more devoted zeal. No sympathy has been 
wanting. No encouragement bas been withheld. And yet, 
notwithstanding the money, and the devotion, and the toil, we 
are obliged to admit that, even from the point of view of 
morality alone, the system has fought a losing battle. The 
moral tone of society in every nation is what it is made by the 
men who are in the professions and the higher walks of life— 

*Dr. Emerson, in his History of Education in Massachusetts, after a careful 
examination of the subject, says: “I believe that, not comparatively, but abso- 
lutely, boys were better fitted for college then than they are now.” Lowell Lec- 


tures for 1869, p. 469. 
+ Higher Schools and Universities in Germany, p. 115. 
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the men who have had the advantages of the higher grades of 
education. What has our system, collegiate and academic, 
done for the moral tone of this class of men? A sufficient 
answer is found in the fact that in no school in the country are 
the principles of integrity and uprightness and exalted man- 
hood so successfully inculcated as at the National Academies 
at Annapolis and West Point. It is worth our thought that in 
these times of reeking corruption, though there is taint almost 
everywhere else, the graduates of our national schools remain 
unsullied. 

If these specific results form a dark picture, the condition of 
the nation makes it still darker. As never before, we are in 
need of wise statesmen. As never before, we want men whose 
training enables them to grapple with the questions now agitat- 
ing the country and holding all industries in suspense. As 
never before, the nation cries out for honesty, and ability, and 
experience in positions of public trust. But in the place of 
statesmen we have politicians. In the place of men who can 
bring to the questions before us the light of the world’s experi- 
ence, we have a crowd of men whose claim to distinction is 
chiefly their skill in manipulating electoral districts. In the 
place of ability, and learning, and honesty, we have weakness, 
and ignorance, and demagogy. Without knowing it, we have 
been losing our life-blood by a false and fickle system of reve- 
nue and taxation. One financial craze after another has kept 
the world long in doubt whether the Federal Government was 
not to follow some of the States into repudiation. Half of the 
nation to-day thinks that the President occupies his place 
through fraud, and the other half, though in possession of 
office, finds itself impotent. Gamblieg, if it be only in stocks, 
is guaranteed a prosperous immunity. Insurance Companies 
defraud their thousands, Savings Banks their ten thousands, 
City Governments their millions. The tone of moral obliga- 
tion has become so low that we have been warned that Euro- 
pean shopkeepers deem it prudent to refuse credit to Ameri- 
cans, though they are ready to grant it to other foreigners. In 
a word, the most thoughtful Americans are everywhere think- 
ing and declaring that, unless the atmosphere can in some way 
be purified, the hopes of our fathers will prove to have been in 
vain, 
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These disheartening facts are touched upon simply because 
of their relation to the question before us. The Colonial fath- 
ers, through the agency of the State, made a magnificent begin- 
ning in the work of higher education, and even achieved mag- 
nificent results. At the time of the Revolution they handed 
these results over to the denominations and to voluntary effort. 
The new system went to work with no enemy except its own 
inherent weakness. Whatever of intellectual strength, what- 
ever of great knowledge of the world’s experience, whatever of 
correct methods of coping with great and difficult questions, 
and, finally, whatever of moral tone can be given to any peo- 
ple by institutions of higher education, this system has had the 
opportunity of giving to this country. Milton declared that a 
proper system of training would fit men, “between twelve 
and one-and-twenty, to perform justly, skilfully, and magnani- 
mously all the offices, both public and private, of peace and 
war.” Surely it is not too much to ask that a system, if it 
claims to be a correct one, shall give us, in the men who are to 
form the tone of society and give direction to political and 
social affairs, ability, learning, and integrity. Who will under- 
take tu show that our system, judged by this standard, has ful- 
filled its trust? 

Nor must it be supposed that the poverty of the results is 
owing to transient obstacles or inefficient agents. The obsta- 
cles to anything that may fairly be called high education are 
inherent in the system. Though we already have ten colleges 
where we should have but one, every new Report of the Com- 
missioner of Education shows a new and large reinforcement of 
the grand army. It must continue to be so while “ voluntary- 
ism” prevails. No denomination can be expected to reject a 
recruit in the shape of a new college; and to the ordinary 
mortal the credit of founding a new college is much more 
tempting than the credit of endowing an old one. Hence, as 
many are sure to be born, and none die, the number must in- 
crease. As the number increases, difficulties multiply. Sala- 
ries are unprovided for; and the temptation to receive pupils 
of every grade is all-powerful. Under the depressing weight 
of this kind of competition and these necessities, no possible 
devotion on the part of the most accomplished teachers can 
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either inspire a love of learning or establish even a fair grade 
of scholarship. Not long since an accomplished Latin scholar 
was persuaded to fill a temporary vacancy in a flourishing de- 
nominational college which has lately made considerable edu- 
cational stir not so far west as Chicago. His first hour in the 
college was with the Senior class, and his first instruction was 
in Tacitus. A well known Latin expression was rendered, 
“Marius being sixth consul ;’’ whereupon the professor asked 
the student how many consuls held office at any one time 
under the Roman republic? The student was obliged to con- 
fess that he did not know, and the same confession was made 
in turn by every other member of the class. And yet we are 
asked to think that this is the only kind of college to which 
the youth of the republic may be safely intrusted for their 
higher education. Is it any wonder that so many of our 
brightest young men think that four years in college are four 
years thrown away? How many institutions are there west of 
the Alleghanies in which a student can get a single gleam of 
what higher education’ really is? How many libraries in which 
any stubborn question can be solved? How many museums 
in which any naturalist may work with profit? How many 
laboratories in which the biological and physiological questions 
now agitating the scientific world may be successfully studied ? 
And yet, without these, higher education, in any other than a 
purely provincial sense, is impossible. 

The same cause which has kept the denominational colleges 
weak, has interferred greatly with the State universities. No 
State institution can achieve any great results unless it iz 
favored with the confidence and support of the better class of 
the people. The voluntary system has been possible only 
where it has found this confidence and support in some measure 
wanting. In all cases the denominational schools have drawn 
off from sympathy with the State institutions a considerable 
number of persons whose influence no institution could well 
afford to lose. Wherever the colleges were planted before the 
State university’secured a firm footing, they have made suc- 
cess in all cases difficult, and, in most cases, impossible. Array 
against any institution, no matter what, the churches and the 
religious men of a State, and one or both of two results will be 
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sure to follow. Either the institution will be crippled at once, 
or it will be left to the management of more or less injudicious 
and perhaps unscrupulous men. The mistakes that have been 
made by State universities are thus easily accounted for. How 
many mistakes should we not have in municipal legislation if 
religious men were to remain away from the polls and abstain 
from all interest in State politics as generally as they have done 
from State education? The fact is, that the voluntary system, 
wherever it has planted its feet firmly, has made high success 
of every kind impossible. If any approach to a high grade of 
education has anywhere been made, it has been either where a 
State university has overshadowed all lesser institutions, or 
where private endowment has been so large as to destroy all 
rivalry. 
wit is sometimes claimed that taxation of the whole for the 
higher education of the few is unjust. But the claim, if 
admitted, strikes a blow at every species of advancement. 
The right to tax for education of any kind is not a natural 
right, but a right which is founded on tlie broad basis of pub- 
lic utility and necessity. And rights of this nature are among 
the most sacred and the most respected. It is they alone 
which give to the State the power to provide for those varied 
conditions of national growth and preservation which lie be- 
yond the domain of individual and corporate action. It is 
they alone which give us postal facilities on the frontiers, con- 
struct our harbors, erect our light-houses, and conduct our 
national surveys. It is they alone which enable the State to 
lay its hand on the shoulder of the citizen and force him into 
the army for the preservation of the commonwealth. The 
country has been developed and preserved through the per- 
petual exercise of these rights,—of rights which embody the 
theory that “the State may do what the State needs to have 
done,” and that “ for this purpose it may muster whatever men 
and means are required.” On any other theory the resources 
of no country can ever be developed. Suppose the govern- 
ment had said to commerce: Harbors and light-houses chiefly 
concern ship owners and merchants, and only indirectly interest 
the masses of the people; it is manifestly unjust to tax the 
whole for the benefit of the few. You must therefore make 
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what improvements you desire by voluntary association and 
contribution. Nobody can fail to see that the result would 
have been lighters instead of harbors, and lanterns in the place 
of light-houses. And lanterns where we ought to have light- 
houses is just what our system has given us in education. The 
doctrine acted upon as a basis of political and legislative guid- 
ance leads directly and inevitably to barbarism. No nation 
ever did act upon it, and it carries with it such manifest and 
hopeless impotence that whatever theoretic speculations may 
be rife, it is safe to say that no nation ever will. 

At all times, and especially at these times, we do well to 
study the methods of tke fathers. In educational matters 
throughout the West and South our situation and our necessi- 
ties are much as were those of the country as a whole in colonial 
days. The people are everywhere engaged in active vocations. 
They have not yet gained the fortunes they seek. Their 
money is all invested in active business. For the prosecution 
of their plans they even borrow immense sums at high rates. 
So completely is their money absorbed in their business that 
they are unable to build their own churches and pay their 
own ministers. It is therefore true that although the West and 
South in the aggregate may be rich, yet so long as the men of 
wealth are using all and more than all they possess in carrying 
on their affairs, for the purposes of open-handed benevolence, 
they are poor. The man at the Kast with half a million in 
bonds and stocks, if he is so inclined, may give liberally ; the 
man at the West, with a million in a business which requires a 
capital of a million and a half, will give sparingly. It is for 
this reason that all the benevolent societies have to rely upon 
the East for the relief of their annually depleted treasuries, 
Hence it is that the West is covered over with churches groan- 
ing under the burden of debts which threaten to crush them. 
For all the purposes of supporting benevolent societies and of 
founding and supporting colleges, the West, therefore, is poor, 
—-the South, of course, is poorer. And such was the early 
condition of New England. 

When in this condition, what did the people of New England 
do? They called to the establishment and support of higher 
education, as well as of lower, all the powers and resources of 
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the State. They gladly received voluntary contributions valued 
anywhere from the library and the fortune of Harvard to the 
“sugar-spoon and silver-tipped jug” of Mr. Vane. But ct was 
taxation of the entire people that they chiefly relied upon as their 
means of development and support. 

Positions recently taken in this Journal make it proper to 
state a few facts in support of this statement. It is impossible 
for want of space here to examine the elaborate construction of 
Dr. Magoun in the last July number of The New Englander. 
Nor is it necessary. If the citadel falls, the outworks and rifle 
pits will probably be abandoned as of no consequence. 

The real questions of historical importance need not be ob- 
scured. No dust raised around them changes their strength or 
weakness. Stripped of all useless verbiage, they are simply 
these: Was higher education provided for by the State, or 
was it left to voluntary contributions? Was it supported by 
the State? Was it controlled by the State? 

First, concerning establishment. In the year 1636 there were 
dwelling in Massachusetts between three and four thousand 
emigrants. These were living in log huts and wretched hovels, 
often no better than Indian wigwams. Their only place of wor- 
ship in Boston was built with mud walls and had a roof thatched 
with straw.* And yet the first volume of their legislative records 
contains these words: “ At a court holden September 8, 1636, 
and continued by adjournment to the 28th of the eighth month, 
October, 1636, the Court agreed to give £400 toward a school 
or college; £200 to be paid next year, and £200 when the 
work is finished; and the next Court to appoint where and 
what building.”"t This was a tax of half a dollar for every 
person in the colony; such a tax as would give to a university 
in Iowa or Michigan at the present day more than balf a million 
of dollars. Governor Winthrop says of it that “it was equal 
to a year’s rate of the whole colony.” He further adds: ‘ Sub- 
sequently the income of the ferry between Boston and Charles- 
town was given; and an annual rate of £100 was ordered 
for the college."{ In the next year, i. e., in 1637, the General 
Court, according to the directions, located the college at New- 


* Lowell, Lectures for 1869, p. 465. + Mass. Col. Rec., i. p. 183. 
¢ Winthrop, Hist. of NV. E., Savage’s Ed., ii., pp. 77, 78. 
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town, now Cambridge, and appointed a committee to proceed 
with the work of erecting the buildings.* It was not until so 
much had been done that “the project engaged the sympathy 
of Jobn Harvard.”+ It was still a year before the bequest of 
Harvard that the Court appointed Eaton to the charge of the 
institution, and entrusted to him the work of erecting the first 
building. Eaton was further given by the Court 500 acres of 
land on condition of his continuing his employment for life. 
But he was subsequently charged with tyranny to his students, 
was tried by the General Court, was found guilty, was dismissed 
in disgrace; and his successor was appointed. All this was 
done by the Legislature before the appointment of the first 
Board of Overseers. Thus we find the Legislature exercising 
the functions of supreme authority in six distinct acts: (1) in 
making a special grant for a college; (2) in levying an annual 
tax for its support ; (3) in determining where the college should 
be located ; (4) in appointing a committee for the erection of 
buildings; (5) in appointing an officer to the general charge of 
the institution and providing for his support at the expense of 
the State; and finally (6) in putting the officer so appointed on 
trial, removing him, and appointing his successor. If Dr. Ma- 
goun is right in claiming that the act of 1636 and the subse- 
quent proceedings of the Legislature did not constitute the 
founding of the college, evidently some grave mistakes have 
been made. For example, that section of the Coustitution of 
Massachusetts devoted to Harvard College, adopted in 1780, 
and standing unchanged to the present day, begins with these 
words: “ Whereas our wise and pious ancestors, so early as the 
year one thousand six hundred aod thirty-six, laid the founda- 
tion of Harvard College,” ete. A similar mistake was made 
by the alumni, who came together from all parts of the nation, 
in 1836, innocently supposing they were celebrating the two 
hundredth anniversary of the founding act. Worst of all, 
Harvard Catalogue for 1877-8, makes the stupendous blunder 
of saying: “ Harvard College was founded in 1686 by a vote 
of the General Court of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay.” 
Secondly, concerning support. In order to induce Mr. 
Chauncy in 1754 to accept the presidency, the Legislature or- 


* Col. Rec., i. p. 217. + Palfrey, Hist. of N. £., i. p. 549. 
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dered that “‘ Besides the profits of the ferry formerly granted to 
the college, which shall be continued, there be yearly levied, 
by addition to the country rates, one hundred pounds, to be 
paid by the treasurer of the country to the college treasurer, 
for the behoof and maintenance of the President and Fellows, 
and this to continue during the pleasure of the country.”* 
President Chauncy was inducted into office; but he soon 
found himself suffering under the not altogether unique “ griev- 
ances and temptations” of a deficient salary. But the matter 
of importance to be noted is that when, according to Dr. Ma- 
goun’s theory, we should expect to find him passing around the 
hat in the churches, we find him doing nothing of the kind, 
but on the contrary, going straight to the Legislature for aid. 
In 1655 that body, in answer to his petition, appropriated £30 
“to furnish his necessary occasions,” and also gave him “ five 
hundred acres of land, free of former grants, so as he continue 
in his place three years.”+ But when eight years later he made 
a second most pathetic appeal, he was not so fortunate. The 
subject was referred to a committee, who reported, that in their 
opinion “the country have done honorably toward the recom- 
pense and encouragment of the petitioner,” and accordingly 
they recommended “that the petition be not granted.” The 
Legislature itself, however, was more generous, and made 
an appropriation, “ with reference to the consent of the honor- 
able magistrates thereto.” But alas! for the vicissitudes of 
State appropriations. We are pained to find endorsed on the 
bill: “The magistrates consent not thereto.”{ Whether Pres- 
ident Chauncy lost confidence in higher education by the State 
we are not informed. 

We cannot follow out in detail the history of different legis- 
lative appropriations. But the spirit and method we have above 
seen was continued throughout the whole of the colonial and 
provincial periods. In 1652 the Legislature granted eight hun- 
dred acres of land to the College: in 1658, two thousand acres; 
in 1658, two thousand one hundred acres; and in 1688, one 
thousand acres.§ The college treasurer was even appointed by 
the Legislature; and in 1686 we find that the Legislature gave 


* Gen. Court Rec., ii. p. 231. + Gen. Court Rec., iv. p. 205. 
¢ Quincy, Har. Col., i. Appen. pp. 466-470. § Quincy, i. p. 40. 
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minute directions as to the manner in which the moneys should 
be expended.* In the year 1724 the distinguished Dr. Colman 
declined the presidency of the college because, as he wrote to 
the Bishop of Peterborough, he “ was not well in the opinion 
of our House of Representatives, on whom he would have to 
depend for his subsistence.”+ In 1725 the Legislature voted that 
the salary of the President of the College should be “ four hun- 
dred pounds annually,” that “the future rents and income of 
Massachusetts Hall should be appropriated thereto;” and 
thirdly, “ that one thousand pounds should be paid to the Cor- 
poration to be used for the building of a handsome wooden 
dwelling house, barn, and out-houses, on some part of the col- 
lege land, for the reception and accommodation of the President 
of Harvard College for the time being.”{ Not to pursue this 
subject further in detail, it is perhaps enough to remark that in 
the course of the colonial and provincial periods, the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts made no less than one hundred and three 
distinct grants to the college.§ 

Thirdly, concerning control. During the first six years of 
the history of the college, the General Court exercised imme- 
diate control over all its affairs. But this was soon found to be 
impracticable, and, accordingly, in 1642 they appointed a board 
of twelve persons as Overseers, and gave them comprehensive 
authority. This Board of Overseers, as the appointees of the 
Legislature, was empowered “to make and establish all such 
orders, statutes, and constitutions, as they shall see necessary 
for the instituting, guiding, and furthering of the said college.” 
But this Board, notwithstanding its abundant authority, was 
still regarded as subordinate to the Legislature, and under its 
direction. Of this there is the fullest evidence. The resigna- 
tion of President Dunster, for a single example, was made not 
to the Board, but to the General Court, whereupon the General 
Court (that is, the Legislature, be it always remembered) gave 
orders to the Overseers, “in case he persist in his resolution 
more than one month, to act in whatever necessity shall call 
for, until the next session of this Court, when we shail be better 


* Hutchinson, i. p. 171. + Turreil’s Life of Colman, p. 56. 
¢ Quincy, i. p. 378. 
§ Report of Visiting Committee of Harvard University for 1849, p. 24. 
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enabled to settle what will be needful in all respects with reference to 
the College.”* This was in the year 1654, twelve years after the 
appointment of the Overseers, and four years after the adoption 
of the charter providing for the corporation. To this order we 
find the Overseers and Corporation making no objection ; but, 
on the contrary, hastening to carry out its requirements. 

As already intimated, the charter of 1650 created a board 
known as the Corporation. This board had the power to fill 
its own vacancies, but it had no other absolute and final 
authority. While in affairs of minor importance it was evi- 
dently intended as a matter of convenience that it should 
exercise authority, the creating act explicitly stated that “ im- 
portant action was to be taken only after procuring the presence 
of the Overseers of the College, and by their counsel and 
consent.”+ These limitations of the power of the Corporation 
were found to be impracticable and embarrassing, and accord- 
ingly, in a few years were modified. By what is known as the 
Appendix to the Charter, adopted in 1657, the Corporation was 
empowered to act without dependence upon the consent of the 
Overseers. But this all important condition was added: 
“ Provided, always, that the Corporation shall be responsible unto 
and those orders and by-laws shall be alterable by the Overseers ac- 
cording to their discretion.”t This act was in force during the 
whole of the remainder of the colonial period: and thus it 
appears that throughout that period the Overseers, as the ap- 
pointees of the Legislature, had the power at “ their discretion ” 
to alter or annul any act of the Corporation. 

But even this authority conferred upon the appointees of the 
Legislature did not prevent the Legislature itself from exercis- 
ing its supreme authority whenever it saw fit todo so. In 1707 
“Mr. Samuel Willard, by order of the Court, officiated several 
years as Vice-President, until Mr. John Leverett was inaugu- 
rated President, agreeable to the choice of the Fellows of the 
House, approbation of the Overseers, and votes of the Council 
and Assembly in their last preceding session.”"§ The time as well 
as the nature of this vote should be noted, in order that its 
bearing upon the question before us may be fully understood. 

* Peirce, Hist. of Har. Univ., Appen. p. 150, Note K. 
+ Peirce, Appen., p. 12. ¢ Peirce, Appen., p. 14. 
§ Hutchinson, i. p. 175, Note. 
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It was fifteen years after the adoption of the Provincial Charter 
which had entirely swept away what Dr. Magoun rather infe- 
licitously calls “ an identity of Church and State.” The State 
at the moment when it appointed a Vice-President of the 
College, and formally ratified the choice of a President, was as 
comprehensively secular as is the State at the present day. 

It must not be supposed, however, that no effort was made to 
break this power of the Legislature. President Mather believed 
in education by the Church, not in education by the State. 
Accordingly, that vigorous ecclesiastic made numerous attempts 
to induce the General Court to sweep away the Board of Over- 
seers and vest plenary powers in the Corporation. Bill after 
bill was introduced into the General Court for this purpose. In 
1692, in 1696, in 1697, in 1699, and again in 1700, the move- 
ment was urged with all possible energy. But all was in vain. 
At one time Mather did indeed succeed in lobbying a bill 
through the General Court, but it received the Executive veto 
on the specified ground that the State must retain its hold upon 
the College. Thus the heroic efforts of the President to rid 
himself and the college of the authority of the State, failed at 
the moment when success seemed to be assured. There are 
probably many who can comprehend the emotions with which 
President Mather recorded in his diary, his “ melting persua- 
sions” that he ought to resign his charge and return to 
England.* 

But the important fact to be noted is that the grip of the 
State was not relaxed. Hutchinson says: “In 1707 all pros- 
pect of a new foundation being gone, it was thought proper to 
resort to the old, and the charter of 1650 hath been conformed 
to ever since.”+ As Hutchinson wrote in 1764, his statement 
may be regarded as covering the Provincial period. And 
finally, in 1780, the Constitution of the State perpetuated these 
powers. After designating the “Governor, Lieut. Governor, 
Council, and Senate,” as the “successors of the civil officers in 
the Board of Overseers,” and after declaring that the new 
Board “shall be and hereby are vested with all the powers and 
authority belonging or in any way appertaining to the Overseers 

* All the charters proposed in this turbulent period, six in number, are given in 


Quincy, i. pp. 592-610. 
t+ Hutchinson, i. p. 175. 
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of Harvard College,” the Constitution proceeds to confirm in 
the most positive manner the authority of the Legislature. As 
if to close all possibility of any such question as that which 
Dr. Magoun has raised, it adds this sentence: “ Provided that 
nothing herein shall be construed to prevent the Legislature of this 
Commonwealth from making such alterations in the government of 
such university as shall be conducive to its advantage and the 
interest of the republic of letters, in as fulla manner as might have 
been done by the Legislature of the late Province of Massachusetts 
Bay.” The statement will perhaps be a surprise to some of 
the readers of The New Englander, but it is unquestionably 
a fact that under the above clause the power of the Legislature 
of Massachusetts to-day over Harvard University is vastly 
greater than is the power of the Legislature of Michigan over 
the University of Michigan. There is no space here for a com- 
parison in detail, but for any one at all familiar with the Con- 
stitutional provisions of the respective States, no detail is 
necessary. Surely it isa very temperate statement to declare 
that “there is an important sense in which Harvard College was 
a State institution.” The original author of that declaration, 
in view of the facts above presented, may safely be left to sur- 
vive the irony it has called forth. 

Nor was the interest of Massachusetts in higher education 
confined to Harvard College. Secondary education was pro- 
vided for as well. Every school boy knows that the General 
Court early required all the towns above a certain size to sup- 
port a school in which boys might fit for college. Of the 
fifteen academies early established in the State, six were given 
as an endowment a township of land each, one was given 
15,000 acres, and the remaining eight were given half a township 
each.* On the 30th of March, 1859, the Joint Committee of 
Education in the Massachusetts Legisiature presented an elab- 
orate report in which they gave what Commissioner Barnard 
calls “a most decisive and emphatic annunciation of the policy 
of the State.” The words of that committee bear directly on 
the question under discussion, and may well be noted. They 
say: “ The following principles appear to have been established 
as determining the relations of the academies to the Common- 

* Report of Com. of Ed. for 1867-8, p. 432. 
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wealth. They were to be regarded as in many respects and to 
a considerable extent, public schools ; as a part of an organized 
system of public and universal education, as opening the way 
for all the people to a higher order of instruction than the 
common schools can supply; and as a complement to them, 
towns, as well as the Commonwealth, were to share with indi- 
viduals the character of founders or legal visitors of them.”* 
The author of New England Academies and Classical Schools, 
confirms this view, and remarks: “ The politician had not then 
been born who had thought of instituting comparisons as to the 
relative importance of institutions which were alike essential to 
the glory of the Commonwealth.”+ This will do to put along- 
side of the declaration of President Eliot, quoted by Dr. 
Magoun, that “It was reserved for the present generation in 
our Western States to insidiously teach communism under the 
guise of free tuition in State Colleges, universities, and agricul- 
tural schools.” 

The second college established in America was in Virginia. 
As early as 1660 the Colonial Assembly of that State passed 
an Act “for the establishment and endowment of a College.” t 
But nothing seems to have resulted from this premature action. 
Twenty-eight years later the subject was again agitated. “ It 
was obvious,” says Burk, “that the project, however interest- 
ing to the country, could receive adequate encouragement only 
from the Legislature, and it was proposed by the projectors 
that an assembly should be convened for this purpose.” The 
Governor declined to call the Legislature for that purpose, 
“ whereupon,” says the same historian, “ being disappointed in 
legislative aid, a subscription by permission of the Lieut.- 
Governor was opened, headed by his own name and those of the 
Council.” When the Legislature met in 1691, the subject was 
entered upon heartily; and they appointed Mr. Blair as their 
representative to lay the matter before the English government. 
The Crown gave him “ £2,000, 20,000 acres of land, and a 
penny a pound on tobacco exported from Virginia and Mary- 
land."§ Immediately after this expression of royal favor 
became known, “The Assembly,” according to the significant 

* Report for 1867-8, p. 432. + Report, p. 415. $ Kiddle and Schem, p. 857. 
§ Burk, Hist. of Va., ii, pp. 312-314. 
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language of the record, “gave a duty on skins and furs for its 
plentiful endowment, and the foundation of the college was 
laid.”* Jefferson, in his Notes on Virginia, says that the 
Assembly gave to the college also “a duty on liquors im- 
ported,” and that “from these sources it received upwards of 
three thousand pounds communibus annis.”+ But it is import- 
ant to notice the means by which this really magnificent en- 
dowment was crippled. The construction of the Charter had 
been entrusted entirely to Blair. This ecclesiastic not only 
placed the care of the college in the hands of a close corpora- 
tion of twenty visitors, but also required that those visitors 
should all -belong to the Church of England. The natural 
results followed. The professors were all required to subscribe 
to the Thirty-Nine Articles. The students were all required 
to learn and recite the Catechism. Under this régime, what 
was the result? The people of the State lost interest in the 
college and it rapidly declined. Though at the outbreak of 
the Revolution, in consequence of the liberality of the State, it 
had become the richest college in America,t Jefferson wrote to 
Dr. Priestley in 1800 that it was just able “to draw out the 
miserable existence to which a miserable constitution has 
doomed it.”§ 

What are the facts in the history of Dartmouth which bear 
upon this question? Simply these. The institution was 
founded as a private school and a private charity. But it soon 
found that without aid from the State it could not live, 
It appealed to the Legislatures of New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. Both responded liberally. The State of ‘‘New Hamp- 
shire endowed it with about 78,000 acres in several successive 
grants.”| In 1786 the Legislature of Vermont granted it the 
township of Wheelock, a grant so considerable that Webster 
in his famous argument said: “The State of Vermont is the 
principal donor to Dartmouth College." This liberality of 
the State made Dartmouth in its early history the envy of all 
other New England Colleges. The trustees themselves de- 
clared that in its infancy it was “better endowed than any 

* Burk, ii, p. 316. + Jefferson's Works, viii, p. 391. 


¢ Kiddle and Schem, p. 858. § Jefferson’s Works, iv, p. 312. 
| Dwight’s New Eng., ii, p. 101. | Webster’s Works, v, p. 482. 
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university in New England.”* But this magnificent endow- 
ment was squandered ;—not by a “ Godless Board of Regents,” 
but by the closest of close corporations. In 1805 the college 
was penniless, though its president had become “ one of the 
richest men in New Hampshire.” The trustees beseech the 
Legislature for relief, declaring that unless the relief is granted 
“the seminary must languish and decline to ruin.” The com- 
mittee to whom the petition was referred reported that a grant 
was “absolutely necessary to prevent the seminary from total 
destruction.”+ Finally, this chapter was finished on the 26th 
of August, 1815, by the passage of the resolution “ That Dr. 
John Wheelock be and he is hereby displaced and removed 
from the office of President of said College.”{ This too was 
not the work of a “Godless Board of Regents,” but of the 
close corporation. 

Of Yale College, for want of space, nothing more will be 
said than to quote two sentences from that magnum et venera- 
bile nomen, President Dwight. In his History of the Hstablish- 
ment and Progress of Yale College, he says: “ You are to be 
informed that Yale College has never received any very con- 
siderable benefactions except from the Legislature of Connecti- 
cut.” In regard to the powers of the governing board, he says: 
“Their acts, however, are to be laid before the Legislature as 
often as required, and may be repealed and disallowed when- 
ever it shall think proper.§ This, it may be said in passing, 
was much greater legislative authority than can be exercised 
by the Legislature of Michigan. 

Now from these facts what do we learn? Surely, not that 
private zeal and benevolence did not abound ; not that there 
was any lack of sympathy with higher. education on the part 
of individual communities and churches; but rather that all 
grades of education, higher as well as lower, were considered 
one of the great interests of the State. We learn, first, that 
the State endowed and supported the colleges and academies ; 
secondly, that there was no objection to taxation of the whole 
people for their support ; thirdly, that the State sometimes had 

* Vindication of Trustees of Dartmouth College, p. 45. 

+ Vindication, Appendix, p. 95. t Vindication, Appendix, p. 104, 

§ Dwight’s New Eng., i, pp. 168-180. 
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a voice in the control of the college and sometimes had not; 
fourthly, that where the State had such control, the colleges 
were far more prosperous than where it had not; and fifthly, 
that, without help from the State, no college in colonial times 
could have prospered even if it could have lived. 

That the State provided for higher education in colonial days 
and ought to provide for it now, is no new discovery or doctrine. 
Dr. Magoun has the courageous opinion,—which he promulgates 
in all parts of his article—that it is now first put forward. 
Notwithstanding the constitutional declaration of 1780, not- 
withstanding the declaration of the Harvard Catalogue of 1878, 
and, above all, notwithstanding the great celebration of 1836, 
he somewhat scornfully refers to what he calls “the claim now 
set up that the General Court of 1636 made the first donation.” 
Elsewhere he refers to the theory that higher education 
should he supported by the State as a “late born theory,” and 
as a theory now first put forward by “the champions of State 
universities.” Is this true? 

In 1821, the Committee of the Constitutional Convention, in 
reporting a chapter on the university, said: “This seminary 
has experienced the patronage of government from its earliest 
foundation, and was justly held to be worthy of appropriate 
constitutional provisions.”+ 

In 1881, the Rev. Dr. Codman appeared before the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard as the representative of orthodoxy to 
protest against the establishment in that institution of the Uni- 
tarian Theological Seminary. In the course of his address he 
used these words: “ But, Sir, I would remark on the peculiar 
relations which this university bears to this Commonwealth. 
It is the child of the State. The State has always been its 
nursing mother. It has contributed largely to its funds. The 
executive and higher branches of its Legislature have, from 
the beginning, been its constituted guardians.”* 

In 1849, the Visiting Committee in a very elaborate Report, 
said: “The Commonwealth in establishing Colleges, and Acad- 
emies, and Normal Schools, and Schools for elementary instruc- 
tion, adopts the same generous principle. The College was the 
child of its first love,—nursed in its infancy with a kindness 


* Dr. Codman’s Speech, p. 5. + Quincy’s Plea for Harvard, p. 20. 
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that can never be forgotten by gratitude or hope. The State 
portioned her off some thirty years ago, with a part of the 
Bank Tax as a rich father does his daughter, and left her in 
the maturity of her strength to the care and kindness of her 
children.”* 

In 1858, the Hon. Samuel A. Eliot, the distinguished father 
of President Eliot, and, for many years, Treasurer of Harvard 
College, delivered an Address before the “ American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences” on “ A Complete System of Education.” 
The address was an elaborate and eloquent plea for the sup- 
port of higher education by the State. These are his words: 
“There should be not only some education for all, but every 
needed kind of education from which all may make their 
choice. It was a great thing two centuries ago, that New Eng- 
“and should have done so much more in the days of her pov- 
erty, and anxiety, and weakness than the rest of the world to 
promote the general education by public authority ; but it is 
nothing to boast of that she should have made no progress 
since, in the same way, and that the common school has now 
become the sole object of her care. In Massachusetts, provision 
was made more than two centuries ago for a more extended 
course of instruction, to be sustained by all the resources of 
the colony; and, if we had retained the noble ambition of our 
fathers and founders, such a purpose would never have slipped 
out of view or become unpopular. Our ancestors were right 
in thinking the common schools altogether inadequate as a 
means of public instruction without the college. The com- 
mon school is the cradle, and the intellectual food furnished 
is fit for the infant occupant; but to claim that the State 
has done its whole duty in providing those only for its 
children is establishing a very limited sphere of duty indeed. 
It would be as wise to contend that the parent was absolved 
from all responsibility for the child as soon as it was able to 
stand alone, and that henceforward the poor thing should pro- 
vide for itself. No. If it be the duty of the parent to pro- 
vide at all for his child, it is his duty to do so till the child is 
able to provide for himself; and, if it be the duty of the State 
or if it be wise for it, to provide any education for the com- 


* Report, p. 27. 
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munity, it is its duty, and it is wise for it to furnish as much 
as is needed for the preparation of that community for all the 
duties and occupations of life. No man objects now to taxa- 
tion for the support or improvement of common schools. No 
man will object, when the subject is equally well understood, 
to taxation for the support and improvement of colleges or any 
institution for necessary instruction. The State should maintain 
colleges in thorough and ample efficiency as an indispensable 
means for subsequent professional education. It should establish 
professional schools in each department but Theology. I mean 
that the State should furnish all the pecuniary resources to sus- 
tain all these institutions and not leave any one of them to the 
individual benevolence of public spirit.”* This sounds as though 
it must have emanated from some monster of “the champions 
of State universities;” but in fact it comes with almost cruel 
significance from one of the most distinguished benefactors 
and officers of Harvard University, and the father of the actual 
president. 

Once more and finally. In 1849 the colleges of Massachu- 
setts made united effort to secure assistance from the State. 
President Hopkins appeared in behalf of Williams College, 
President Hitchcock in behalf of Amherst, and President 
Sparks with ex-President Everett in behalf of Harvard. John 
Lothrop Motley was the chairman of the committee to whom 
the question was referred by the Legislature. Before that 
committee and a large audience the college presidents appeared, 
Mr. Everett having been chosen as the speaker in their behalf. 
In the course of his eloquent and fervid address, he used words 
which may fitly be used as the sum of our argument. 

“ But, sir, we are still told that common school education is 
a popular interest and that college education is not; and that 
for this reason the State is bound to take care of the one 
and notof the other. Now I shall not put myself in the false 
and invidious position of contrasting them; there is no contrast 
between them,—no incompatibility of the one with the other. 
Both are good, each is good in its place; and I will thank any 
person who can do so to draw the line between them ; to show 
why it is expedient and beneficial in a community to make 


* Address before the National Academy, p. 15. 
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public provision for teaching the elements of learning, and not 
expedient nor beneficial to make similar provision to aid the 
learner’s progress toward the mastery of the most difficult 
branches of science and the choicest refinements of literature. 
* * * As far as individuals, many or few, are concerned, I 
have just as much natural right to call on the State to pay 
the tailor who clothes or the builder who shelters my children, 
as the schoolmaster or schoolmistress, the tutor or professor, 
who instructs them. The duty of educating the people rests 
on great public grounds,—on moral and political foundations. 
We do not enter into particulars, we do not presume to sug- 
gest a limit to your liberality, or to dictate the form it shall 
assume. But we do with some confidence call on you to recog- 
nize and to act upon the principle that the encouragement of 
academic education is one of the great interests of the State. 
We do ask you to reject the narrow, and, as we think, the per- 
nicious doctrine that the colleges are not equally with the schools 
entitled to your fostering care. This, sir, is not Massachusetts doc- 
trine. It is not the doctrine of the Pilgrims. This Commonwealth 
was founded by college-bred men; and before their feet had well 
laid hold of the pathless wilderness, they took order for founding an 
institution like those in which they had themselves been trained, the 
universities of Cambridge and Oxford in England. Amidst all 
the popular susceptibilities of the day, it never entered into 
their imaginations that academic education, less than common 
school education, was the interest of the entire people. In 
performing the great task of constituting anew the fundamental 
law and framework of society, they devoted an entire chapter 
to the interests of the only college then existing in the Com- 
monwealth. ‘It shall be the puTy of legislatures and magis- 
trates, in all future periods of this Commonwealth, to cherish 
the interests of literature and science, and all seminaries of 
them, especially the university of Cambridge, public schools, 
and grammar schools in the towns.’ Sir, it is your duty to do 
so. I am not afraid to use the plain old Saxon word. It is 
however not I, but the Constitution which uses it. It is your 
sworn duty to cherish the interests of the colleges.”* 

These words might appropriately be put forward as the plea 


* Everett’s Orations and Speeches, ii, pp. 618-626. 
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in behalf of higher education by the State in the West and 
South. Massachusetts chose, in the language of Mr. Austin’s 
expressive figure, to portion off her colleges as a rich father 
does his daughters on their marriage, and so left them in the 
maturity of their strength, to the care and kindness of their 
affectionate children. But it is too soon to adopt that policy 
in the West and South. The fathers are not yet ‘rich,” and 
the daughters have not yet come to “maturity”; abandon- 
ment, therefore, means hopeless poverty, and either starvation 
outright, or something even worse than starvation. 
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Articte V.—REVIEW OF PROFESSOR FISHER’S “THE 
BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY.” 


The Beginnings of Christianity, with a view of the state of the 
Roman world at the birth of Christ. By GrorcE P. FISHER, 
D.D. New York, 1877. Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 


AMERICAN scholars are few, and their time therefore the 
more in demand. There is consequently great cause for rejoic- 
ing whenever the public is privileged to reap the fruit of this 
rare learning and of this hard-won leisure. 

At the beginning of last year we welcomed Professor Schaff’s 
Oreeds of Christendom, a valuable appendix to his Church 
History, and before the close of the year, Professor Fisher fol- 
lowed up the Essays on the Supernatural Origin of Christianity, 
with a work of larger scope and greater condensation, The Be- 
ginnings of Christianity. The author is so well known that the 
extent of his erudition and the trustworthiness of his judgment 
need no guaranty beyond that of his name. 

But this last volume is the fruit of a wider range of reading 
than either of his previous ventures, and the breadth of the 
views advanced is no more conspicuous than their fairness and 
moderation. True, the style has been accused of lacking rhet- 
oric and fire, but on such a subject its calm candor and judicial 
tone are a constant satisfaction. History as a whole is rarely 
rhetorical, it is generally a one-sided view that seizes sharp anti- 
theses and vivid contrasts. And to him who seeks the truth 
only, the historical lights and shadows change so gradually, that 
sweeping assertions are seldom possible. 

Professor Fisher's book is divided into two main parts, which 
might bear titles borrowed from Eusebius, “Praeparatio et Demon- 
stratio Evangelica.” Each of these again, falls into two sections. 
The first part, after an introduction, discusses the preparation 
for Christianity (1) among the Greeks and Romans (chap. ii.—vi.), 
and (2) among the Jews (chap. vii.) The second part treats of the 
early history of Christianity : (1) the documents (chap. viii.—xii.) ; 
(2) the facts (chap. xiii—xvii.), and ends with the completion of 
the New Testament at the close of the first century. 
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The Introductory chapter on “the Nature of Christianity 
and its relation to the Jewish and heathen religions,” is partic- 
ularly interesting, and merits notice in detail. Its principal 
object is to set forth the Azstorical nature, method, and aim of 
Revelation. 

“The final cause of Revelation is the recovery of men to communion with God, 
that is, to true religion.” ‘Hence the grand aim under the Old Dispensation and 
the New, was, not the production of a Book, but the training of a people.” 


“The Scriptures which, when collected into a volume, are called the Bible, are 
the records and monuments of this long process of divine training.” (pp. 3, 4.) 


The New Testament, though founded upon and steeped in the 
Old, is no less a distinct advance upon it. A similar histori- 
cal progress is indicated within the Old Testament. 

(1.) By the gradual development of the doctrines of a future 
life and of the Messiah. 

(2.) By the elevation of the Prophets above the Mosaic reve- 
lation. 


“ We have [in the Prophets] the beginning of a philosophy of history, from the 
right point of view, where the kingdom of God is made the final cause of the rise 
and fall of empires. There is, moreover, a more vivid discernment of the spir- 
ituality of religion. A sharp line of discrimination is drawn between moral and 
ceremonial enactments. Ceremonies and outward services are relegated 
to a subordinate place.” (p. 8.) 


(3.) In fact the religious consciousness shows a constant de- 
velopment from Patriarchal traditions and Mosaic legislation to 
Job and Ecclesiastes. 

(4.) The Old Testament looks forward to being superseded 
by a New covenant, under which— 


“ The law is to be converted from an outward statute into a transforming prin- 
ciple, and the free forgiveness of sins is to take the place of the infliction of pen- 
alty.” (Jer. xxxi. 31-35, pp. 10, 11.) 


Yet the description of these and other characteristics (e. g. the 
universality and permanence) of Christianity is defective. 


“«*The Jew,’ observes Dr. Payne Smith, ‘could only use such symbols as he 
possessed, and in describing the perfectness of the Christian Church, was com- 
pelled to represent it as the state of things under which he lived, freed from all 
imperfections.’” .... “Had it been granted to an ancient prophet to foresee 
the rapidity of modern traveling, it is teo much to expect of him that he should 
describe the steam-engine; he would picture to himself the end as attained by a 
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preternatural perfection given to the steeds and vehicles with which his eyes were 
familiar.” (p. 10.) 

Here we inay find a reason for the “double sense” of Prophecy 
as well as a key for its interpretation. 

(5.) The New Testament raises itself above the Old. Thus 
the inferiority of the law to Christ’s teachings is seen in His 
comments on the Mosaic statute of divorce. 

“Tt had been adapted to the obtuse moral perceptions prevalent at the time 
when it was given, and thus fell short of the ideal of morality. This... illus- 


trates the remark of Herder, that the defects of the Old Testament are those of 
the pupil and not of the teacher.” (p. 12.) 


The author here, in an interesting digression, applies this 
“principle of the gradualness and partialness of Divine Reve- 
lation” to the moral difficulties in the Old Testament. The 
sins of Old Testament heroes, the extermination of the Canaan- 
ites, Deborah’s praise of Jael, the imprecatory Psalms, and the 
prudential tone of Proverbs, are successively discussed, and 
other illustrations of the imperfections of the Old Dispensation 
are given from the Gospels and Epistles. 

But on the other hand Christianity is the absolute religion ; 
for in Christ 

(1.) “ Religion is actually realized in its perfection.” 

(2.) “The revelation of God to and through man reaches its 
climax.” 

(3.) The Old Testament doctrine of the transcendence of God, 
is supplemented by the New Testament teaching of His im- 
manence.” 

(4.) “The kingdom of God actually attains its universal 
character,” as a historical power and as a religion of principles 
which act in the most different ways, while the sum of revela- 
tion remains unchanged. In this connection the perfectness of 
Christian ethics is vindicated against Mr. J.S. Mill’s objections. 

The heathen religions contained a true seeking for God, a 
real sense of sin, even a kind of natural prophecy, yet Judaism 
alone is the forerunner of Christianity. Christianity is not 
mainly a system of ethics, for there is little that is absolutely 
new here, nor a disclosure of speculative truth, but the religion 
of redemption. 
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The second chapter considers “the Roman Empire as a prep- 
aration for Christianity.” In showing that “the coming of 
Jesus Christ is the providential justification of the conquering 
policy of the Senate,” the author dwells mainly on “ the mental 
and moral preparation for the Gospel,” which is generally too 
much slighted. 

(1.) Other empires had bound nations together, the Roman 
assimilated them. Rome from the first received many of her 
allies to more or less of equality and fellow-citizenship. Under 
Cesar, these privileges crossed the bounds of Italy, and the 
emperors, ruling from the Atlantic to the Euphrates and from 
the Danube to the Sahara, reduced Rome from the position of 
mistress of the world to that of metropolis. 

(2.) The stoic idea of a universal law was connected with the 
Roman law during the Republic, and modified its contents 
under the Empire. Roman citizens scattered throughout the 
empire were judged by the Roman code, while the judicial 
action of the provincial governors was in all cases guided by 
the same. 

(3.) Under the Emperors, Greek became the common language 
east of the Adriatic, and Latin west of it. 

(4.) Travel was easier under the Roman Empire than it has 
ever been since, until this century, and the motives for travel 
were no less great than the facilities. 

(5.) The commingling of heathen religions under the Empire 
produced scepticism in some men and syncretism in most. 

Chapter iii. treats of the popular religion of the Greeks and 
Romans. The latent belief in the supernatural prompted the 
Greeks to personify natural forces, but polytheistic and pan- 
theistic tendencies struggled together in the development. 

(i.) The Homeric Theology. 

The Gods are human beings partially and inconsistently 
liberated from mortal limitations. They cause good and evil, 
yet punish sin. Their personal self-revelation belongs to a 
bygone age. Now, omens, dreams, and prophecy alone reveal 
their will, and by sacrifices, gifts, and supplications they are ap- 
proached and worshipped. Zeus is supreme, fate is impersonal 
or identified with his will. Morality is interwoven with re- 
ligion. Truth is prized, natural affections are sacred, hospi- 
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tality and civil loyalty are prominent, yet the passions rage 
ungovernably. Life is a hard lot, death, at best a rest, is to 
most an unmitigated curse. 

(2.) The age of the tragic poets. 

“The Gods” collectively are omniscient and omnipresent, 
and the frequent use of the term shows a monotheistic tendency 
which often centers in Zeus. This, however, is rather the faith 
of the few, yet that the Gods punish sin is a universal belief, 
though modified by Fate and Nemesis. Objects and methods 
of worship are greatly multiplied. Morality centers in self- 
government, justice not love being supreme, patriotism, the 
highest virtue. The gods no longer tempt the innocent, and 
though life is sorrowful yet after death comes retribution. 
The mysteries tried to remove the guilt of sin and fear of 
death, but their influence was not wide. 

Chapter iv. “The popular religion of the Greeks and Romans 
and their decline.” 

The Greek myths were gradually found to be inconsistent 
with morality, science, and history, so that scepticism ran its 
course from Pindar and Xenophanes to Euripides and the 
Sophists, and the Peloponnesian war completed the ruin of the 
traditional belief. The Roman religion was elementary and 
vague, partly from the deification of abstract virtues, till the 
nation’s career of conquest brought in a multitude of foreign 
deities and an amalgamation with the Greek religion. Later, 
by steps which the author very skillfully traces, the Emperors 
were deified. Justice and law were so native to the Roman 
mind, that the punishment of the wicked by the gods was 
always believed. Under the later republic and the empire, 
scepticism, pantheistic or atheistic, prevailed among the upper 
classes, and credulous superstition among the lower orders. 
Some aimed to avoid both extremes and to reconstruct pagan- 
ism in a philosophical form on a monotheistic or pantheistic 
basis. All alike testified to the insufficiency of the Pagan 
religions. 

They prepared the way for Christianity since : 

(1.) There was worship with its attendant sentiments. 

(2.) There was a consciousness of ignorance and imperfec- 
tion, and so a seeking for God. 
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(3.) There was an increasing drift towards monotheism. 

Chapter v. The Greek Philosophy in its relation to Chris- 
tianity. 

Greek Philosophy dissipated the belief in Polytheism, 
awakened a sense of need, educated the powers of the mind, 
and of the heart, and thus prepared the way for Christianity. 

Socrates turned the current of inquiry from natural science 
to the soul and its improvenient. He taught belief in, and 
obedience to, a God and divine Providence. He believed, 
though not confidently, in the immortality of the soul. But 
he viewed virtue as necessarily following knowledge, and so 
limited its practice to the intellectual aristocracy. 

Plato believes in a personal God, in His Providence, and in 
rewards and punishments here and hereafter; but he puts the 
Ideas at the side of God, and opposes to both an eternal and 
indomitable matter. He recognizes the immortality and god- 
like nature of the soul, and the awful danger of neglecting to 
provide for its redemption, that is, purification by knowledge 
from the pollution of matter. Virtue is Godlikeness, but it 
culminates in justice and is attained only by the philosopher, 
there is no universal brotherhood. 

Aristotle discovers the error of Socrates, and gives its true 
place to the will; but he leaves the personal immortality of 
the soul in doubt, and denies any living relation of God to the 
world. His ideal man lacks humility and love, and he defends 
slavery. Philosophic contemplation, the highest happiness, is 
open to but few, nor is it connected with beneficence. 

Epicurus taught a practical atheism. The aim of existence 
is pleasure, and virtue, therefore, is a selfish prudence. His 
own life was moral, but his principles soon produced their 
natural fruits. 

Stoicism is a pantheistic materialism which discards free will 
and immortality. It is important to notice that Stcicism, espe- 
cially in its later form, borrowed its ethics from other systems. 
The ideal is nature, to which affections and emotions are con- 
trary. Apathy is therefore the right condition of the soul. 
The Stoic is cosmopolitan, and so, resigned to the course of the 
world. Roman Stoicism recognized a personal God and per- 
sonal immoitality, while Seneca held the doctrines of universal 
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sin, and of God’s disciplinary chastisements, as well as the duty 
of philanthropy. 

Stoicism has some special precepts in common with Chris- 
tianity, besides its spiritual and practical tendency. But it 
differs widely, for, settin up virtue as the end, it leaves out 
happiness. It fails to define virtue or to set up a moral ideal, 
or even to give a rational ground for virtue. It implies a dis- 
cord in nature, and hence justifies suicide. Its great motive is 
loyalty to nature, and it inculcates a proud self-sufficiency, 
while its cosmopolitanism is only a theory. 

Neo Platonism believes in a God, impersonal, and connected 
with the world only by a series of emanations. Matter is the 
fountain of evil, and the highest blessedness is to sink person- 
ality in the Infinite. The highest virtues are ascetic, and at- 
tained by few. The author then skillfully exposes the pov- 
erty of philosophy, when brought face to face with the trials of 
life and the fear of death, and sketches its educational influ- 
ence on the minds of the few. His conclusion merits quotation. 


“ When we look back upon the ancient philosophy in its entire course, we find 
in it nothing nearer to Christianity than the saying of Plato, that man is to re- 
semble God. But, on the path of speculation, how defective and discordant are 
the conceptions of God! And if God were adequately known, how shall the fet- 
ters of evil be broken, and the soul attaia to its ideal? It is just these questions 
that Christianity meets through the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. God, the 
Head of that universal society on which Cicero delighted to dwell, is brought 
near in all His purity and love, to the apprehension, not of a coterie of philoso- 
phers merely, but of the humble and ignorant. There is a real deliverance from 
the burden of evil, achieved through Christ, actually for Himself, and potentially 
for mankind. How altered in their whole character are the ethical maxims which, 
in form, may not be without a parallel in heathen sages! Forgiveness, forbear- 
ance, pity for the poor, universal compassion, are no longer abstractions, derived 
from speculation on the attributes of Deity. They are a part of the example of 
God. He has so dealt with us in the mission and death of His Son. The Cross 
of Christ was the practical power that annihilated artificial distinctions among 
mankind, and made human brotherhood a reality. In this new setting, ethical 
precepts gain a depth of earnestness and a force of impression which heathen phi- 
losophy could never impart. We might as well claim for starlight the brightness 
and warmth of a noonday sun.” (pp. 189, 190.) 


Tn chapter vi. the author treats of “the state of morals in 
ancient heathen society” under seven heads: human sacrifices 
and licentious rites, degradation of domestic relations, luxury 
and extravagance, unnatural vice, infanticide, slavery, and 
amusements. The result of the investigation is thus given: 
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“*Tf the inner life had been presented to us of that period which in political 
greatness and art is the most brilliant epoch of humanity, we should have turned 
away from the sight with loathing and detestation.’” (p. 220.) 


In chapter vii. we are brought back to the Jews and to their 
“social and religious condition at the birth of Christ.” 

The government of Israel was essentially a Theocracy and 
the Law was its magna charta. Anarchy, foreign enemies, and 
a special emergency led to the theocratic kingdom. Kings 
brought conquest and splendor, splendor caused taxation, tax- 
ation, division, division and idolatry ended in subjugation and 
exile. In the exile, religion and the Messianic hope were 
revived. After the fall of Babylon one-seventh of the Jewish 
nation rebuilt Jerusalem, and occupied themselves exclusively 
with religion, till the tyranny of the Seleucids forced the Mac- 
cabean revolt. Internal dissensions soon placed their new- 
found liberty under the double yoke of Rome and of the Her- 
ods. Jewish patriotism and religious earnestness centered in 
the Pharisees, who tried to resist Gentile influences, by the 
extended application of the Law, but this led to formalism and 
hypocrisy. The Sadducees ignored all development since 
Moses, and clung to the letter of the law. 

The Essenes were an unobtrusive and uninfluential monastic 
society, who mingled Zoroastrian elements with the Jewish 
worship, and discarded sacrifices and the Levitic priesthood. 
The scribes were the lawyers of the Sanhedrin and of the syna- 
gogue courts. The synagogue services, held three times a week, 
opened with prayer. Then came the reading of the creed 
(from the Law), the set forms of prayer, the reading of the 
lessons in the Law and in the Prophets with the interpretation 
and discourse which followed, and, last, a prayer or benediction. 

The Sanhedrin, consisting of seventy-two members, met near 
the temple after the morning sacrifive. They sat in a semi- 
circle, the high priest in the center, and judged all offences 
under the Law, though the Romans took away from them the 
power of inflicting death. There was also a local court of 
seven judges in each synagogue. The Old Testament canon 
was the same as ours. In theology the teaching concerning 
angels had been much elaborated, partly through Zoroastrian 
influence ; dualism, however, was excluded. The problem of 
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the sufferings of the righteous bad found no complete solution, 
but the doctrine of a future life was greatly developed. The 
Messianic hope, the central idea, had become more and more 
definite. In Daniel it is expressed without disguise, and in the 
Apocryphal books, which immediately precede the Christian 
era, this hope becomes eager and prominent. The predictions 
of its fulfilment grow distinct in their anticipations, though 
these have all a political and temporal tone. Preéxistence 
and a supernatural character were ascribed to the Messiah, 
but the utterances of the Talmud concerning his sufferings, 
found no acceptance among the Jews of that period. About 
this time, Philo amalgamated Platonic philosophy with the 
ailegorical interpretation of the Old Testament. God is 
viewed as above all contact with the world. Intermediate 
are the Powers governed by the Logos, an emanation of deity, 
in whom is the plan of the world. The Logos is entirely dis- 
tinct from the Messiah. The chapter concludes with a sketch 
of Palestine. 

As this finishes the first part of the volume—the Preparatio 
Evangelica—we may pause here for a brief critical survey. It 
is evident that the Greeks, their philosophy and their religion, 
are favorite subjects with the author, and certainly his deline- 
ation of them is remarkably skillful. Equally well executed 
are the chapters on the Roman Empire and its morals. The 
criticism that we have to make is, that a larger space propor- 
tionately should have been given to the Jews. We might 
prefer a different order in the chapters. But passing over this 
point, at least two subjects of capital importance are very little 
noticed ; these are: 

(a.) Old Testament Theology. If Professor Fisher had been 
less sparing in his use of Ewald, and had added thereto a rapid 
perusal of Schultz’s and especially of Oehler’s Old Testament 
Theology, we shuuld have been led along the gradual ascent of 
the Old Testament in a way that might bave rescued that 
grand book from the neglect into which it has fallen with many. 
We thank Professor Fisher for the glimpses he has given, but 
knowing the fascinating interest of the subject and its vital 
connections with Christianity, we must deprecate the haste with 
which it has been dismissed. 

VOL. I. 26 
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(6.) The Transitional Theology of the Jews which fills the 
gap between the Testaments and furnishes valuable materials 
for the interpretation of the New Testament. Here again we 
are grateful for what Professor Fisher has said. Here too he 
has afforded us a few glimpses into a vast field for study. And 
here, it is true, that the ground is in many places unbroken 
and the field untraversed. We could not ask the undertaking 
of original research for a book like this. But even of what 
was accessible he has given us only a small share. The whole 
question of eschatology in the New Testament (to which it is 
true special attention has been called since the book appeared), 
depends largely for its data on the contemporaneous Jewish 
Theology. The angelology and demonology of the Jews would 
make plain the meaning of many passages in the Epistles. 
And one might speak of Proselytes and Baptism and the more 
detailed developments of the Messianic idea. Many of the 
authorities and sources on this subject are quoted by Professor 
Fisher and yet others are missed. For instance, the last word 
of the Old Testament on the problem of evil is the verdict of 
Ecclesiastes, though, to be sure, that is a “non liquet.” The 
Platonizing additions in the LXX, especially in Genesis, are an 
interesting introduction to Philo. The book of Tobit is valu- 
able not only for its angelology and demonology, but also for 
its doctrine concerning almsgiving.* The Targums too contain 
valuable hints of the Jewish theology of the time of Christ; 
e. g. the removal of anthropomorphisms from the Old Testament 
by Onkelos, and the doctrine concerning the Messiah in Jona- 
than ben Uziel. 

It may seem easy to criticise a writer for what he has not 
said, but Professor Fisher has given in this book so many good 
hints for the interpretation of New Testament passages from 
the Old Testament, that we wish he had treated this part of 
his subject more fully. It is also worth while te call attention 
to a wide and profitable field of research, which has been but 
little cultivated. 

The second part of the book begins in Chapter viii. with 
“the first evangelical records: the Gospels of Mark and 
Matthew.” The synoptical Gospels resemble each other in 


* Tobit iv. 8-11, cf. Matt. vi. 1, Acts x. 4. 
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arrangement and in verbal identity, the latter being confined 
for the most part to the discourses. All their quotations from 
the Old Testament follow the LXX., except Matthew’s prag- 
matic reflections and a single passage in Luke. 

To account for this, the supposition (a) of a primitive written 
Gospel is improbable ; () of a number of detached narratives 
is unsatisfactory ; (c) of a primitive fund of oral tradition is a 
partial explanation ; (d) the best view is that Mark was used 
by Matthew and Luke. For the resemblances between Mat- 
thew and Mark and between Luke and Mark are greater than 
between Matthew and Luke, with regard to the materials com- 
mon to the three. Moreover Mark is evidently independent, 
being neither an abbreviator nor a copyist of the others with 
regard to Matthew. 

Papias says he “ wrote the oracles in the Hebrew language.” 
This was probably the present Gospel in Aramaric. If so it 
certainly must have been reproduced in the Greek by the 
original author. In any case the antiquity and credibility of 
the Greek Gospel remain secure. 

The first three gospels sprang from oral and written sources, 
and of the latter Luke i. 1, 2, implies that many existed. 

Chapter ix. ably vindicates “the writings of Luke” from the 
attacks of the Tiibingen school. The genuineness of Luke's 
Gospel is guaranteed by the references of the early Fathers to 
the book and of Paul to the author. To allow time for the 
appearance of such peculiar readings in the gospel as Marcion 
found about 150 A. D., it must have been in circulation within 
the life-time of many of Luke’s contemporaries. 

The writer asserts that he derived his materials directly from 
the first disciples. The Gospel and Acts are by one author, 
who is imbued with the Pauline theology, and discovers him- 
self, in the most natural and unobtrusive way, to have been a 
companion of Paul. But Luke is accused of giving a Pauline 
character to Christ’s teachings, in order to cover up the real 
antagonism between Paul and the other apostles. Luke does 
dwell specially on the universal features of the gospel; is he a 
falsifier? But the Acts and especially the council (chap. xv.) 
are the objects of the main attack. 
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“The Tibingen critics do not scruple to declare that no such council was held, 
no such concession made to the Gentiles by Peter, James, and John, and, on the 
contrary, that no such requirements were laid by them, with Paul’s assent, upon 
the Gentile believers. The original Apostles were too strong Judaizers, Paul 
was too radical in the opposite direction, for us to suppose that either party would 
have consented to such an arrangement.” (p. 300.) 

But Paul in Galatians testifies that the Apostles endorsed 
him and his gospel, and his arrangement with them in behalf 
of “the poor brethren at Jerusalem (Gal. ii. 10), proves incon- 
testably that there was mutual confidence and good feeling.” 

Why, then, ask these critics: 

(1.) Is Paul silent about the Decree of the Council in the 
Galatians and Corinthians? In Galatia, Judaizers were impugn- 
ing Paul’s equality with the other Apostles, and advocating 
circumcision. Paul vindicates his authority, and refers to the 
(Acts. xv.) approval by the Apostles of his teaching. In the 
Corinthian case the matter of eating meat offered to idols was 
not approached from the Jewish side at all. In neither in- 
stance, therefore, was it needful to refer to the Decree. 

(2.) Why does Paul contradict the decree? He does not. 
1 Cor. v. 1, he forbids disobedience to the first command in the 
decree, and 1 Cor. x. 18-22, to the second. The third and last 
is nowhere mentioned. Further, Peter’s conduct at Antioch 
presupposes such convictions as are attributed to him in Acts 
xv.; it is unlikely that the Jewish Apostles would lay zo re- 
striction on Gentile converts; and in the second century (when 
these critics claim Acts was written), it was too iate for the 
thought that Jewish Christians should observe the whole law, 
as Acts represents them to be doing. 

The Acts are plainly independent of Paul’s Epistles, yet agree 
with them. A forger of Acts would have forced coincidences. 
An unanswerable reply to the Tiibingen critics, with regard to the 
Acts as well as the Gospel, is found in the facts which, on their 
theory, Luke ought to have omitted, but did not, and vice versa. 

The authorship of “the Gospel of John” is discussed in 
chapter x. 

A. External evidence. 

(1.) The Gospel and the First Epistle of Jobn are by one 
author. Polycarp, who was born at least as early as A. D. 69, 
quotes the latter. Therefore he recognizes the former. 
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(2.) Irenzeus (born about A. D. 180) testifies to his intimate 
acquaintance with Polycarp, and to Polycarp’s with John. To 
Irenszeus, Jobn’s authorship of the Gospel is above all question, 
and his character no less than his position makes him a good 
witness. 

(3.) Keim attempts to drive the Apostle out of Asia Minor, 
by an alleged misunderstanding of Papias by Lrensus. But 
the misunderstanding is not proved, nor is Irenzeus the only 
witness. Apollonius, Polvecrates, and Clement of Alexandria, 
testify to John’s residence in Asia Minor. 

(4.) The Muratorian canon, and Clement of Alexandria, 
affirm the Johannine authorship of the Gospel, and there are 
references to its doctrines and language in Ignatius, Justin 
Martyr, and the Clementine Homilies. Papias used the First 
Epistle of John; there are signs besides this of his acquaint- 
ance with the Gospel, and Apollinaris, also of Hieropolis, 
appeals to the Gospel. Celsus refers to it, Marcion was 
acquainted with it, Gnostics and probably Montanists recog- 
nized it. 

B. Internal evidence. 

(1.) Correspondence with, and independence of, the Synop- 
tists. No traces of Philo or Gnosticism, except perhaps of hos- 
tility to them. 

(2.) lf John lived twenty years among Greeks after penning 
the Apocalypse, he might write the Gospel in such different 
mood and circumstances. The affinities of thought and phrase 
of the two are striking but subtle. 

(3.) The indirect and natural manner in which the author, 
evidently a Jew and an authoritative historian, discloses him- 
self. The consistent delineation of character and many delicate 
touches mark the eye-witness. The enthusiasm of faith and 
love toward Jesus betrays the disciple. The Gospel has none 
of the characteristics of Apocryphal writings and is superior to 
all productions of the Post-Apostolic age. 

Chapter xi. “ Watermarks of age iu the New Testament his- 
tories.” 

(1.) All the New Testament writers expected the speedy 
advent of Christ, though He had declared the time unrevealed, 
and had implied a long continued growth of His kingdom in 
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the world. This expectation seems to have occasioned the 
mingling prophecies of the destruction of Jerusalem with those 
of ihe advent, in Matthew and Mark, and in a measure in Luke. 
This lack of perspective would not have been possible had the 
first two written after the destruction of Jerusalem, and had 
Luke written after the end of the generation, which heard 
Christ’s teachings. John xxi. 18-24, implies that John the 
Apostle was not dead when that passage was written. 

(2.) Church History. 

(a.) No trace of Episcopacy in the New Testament, though 
it must have begun about A. D. 100. 

(b.) Questions of Church government, so prominent in the 
second century are almost untouched in the Gospels and appear 
im the Acts and Epistles only in a rudimentary stage. 

(c.) The first forms of Gnosticism are opposed by Paul and 
John, but the doctrines of Basilides and Valentinus presup- 
pose an acquaintance with the Johannine writings. Therefore 
the New Testament was completed in the first century. 

The principles of the “criticism of the New Testament his- 
tories” by the Tiibingen school are discussed in chapter xii. 
It rests on arbitrary a priori assumptions : 

(1.) Whatever is supernatural is unhistorical. Hence much 
of the Gospels is untrue, and the authors were not eye-witnesses 
nor even of trustworthy character. 

(2.) The scheme of the Hegelian logic is the norm of the 
development of Christian doctrine. Therefore Paul and Peter 
were antagonists. Peter learned of Christ who was Ebionitic 
in his teachings, while Jesus had no genetic relation to Paul’s 
doctrine, and the Gospels and Acts are the creations of doc- 
trinal tendencies. 

But, alas for Hegelian logic, Matthew contains many “cath- 
olic,” “ Pauline” passages, Mark is not neutral nor later than 
the others, Luke includes many “Judeo-Christian” passages, 
and Acts is as far from “tendency” as Luke. 

The shallow sophistries and unsound methods of criticism 
are next exposed, and capitally illustrated by a keen and witty 
parody. 

Minor discrepancies then may exist among the Gospels, but 
the agency of the mythopceic imagination is excluded, by the 
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accuracy with which the teaching of the Rabbis was transmit- 
ted, and by the early date of the Synoptic Gospels, as well as 
by their style. 

The next two chapters on “ John the Baptist and the begin- 
ning of the ministry of Jesus,” and on “the Plan of Jesus and 
his means of accomplishing it,” though very interesting and 
settling many small difficulties, would lose too much in analy- 
sis to detain us now, except to trace the characteristics of the 
Plan of Jesus. 

1. Its keynote is seen in the Temptation. 2. All functions 
of temporal power are declined. 3. Yet He legislates abun- 
dantly on ethical points. 4. His aim is shown in the character 
of his disciples. 5. He clearly discerned the obstacles in His 
way. 6. He measured the moral resistance to Him, 7. and 
saw that His life was forfeited. 8.,The Apostles’ teachings, 
like His, show no political elements. 

His means were teachings, disciples, miracles. 

In chapter xv. we enter on Church History proper, with 
“the separation of the Church from the Temple.” 

The martyrdom of Stephen and the subsequent persecution, 
the vision of Peter, the martyrdom of James, and the famine 
in Judea began the separation of Church from Temple, in 
which the influence of Paul and the growth of the Gentile 
Church were the main factors. The Apostolic Council (Acts 
xv.) neutralized the Judaistic opposition to Paul by requiring 
of Gentile converts only what was enjoined on Proselytes of 
the Gate. Yet Paul had a life-long conflict with Judaizers in 
Corinth, in Galatia, and finally in Rome. During his last visit 
to Jerusalem he tried unsuccessfully to disarm the opposition 
of that party. Though it may be that the liberty of the Gen- 
tiles did not engage the zeal of the Jewish apostles as it did 
Paul’s, yet the reason that we do not find them giving a more 
vigorous support to him is doubtless that they arrogated to 
themselves no hierarchical power. 

The siege of Jerusalem drove the Jewish Church to Pella, 
and by the destruction of the Temple and the fierce enmity of 
the Jews it was entirely alienated from Judaism. Those who 
did not go over to the full Pauline freedom, became Ebionites, 
Nazarenes, or Essenian Ebionites. 
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The First Epistle of Peter shows a friendliness between the 
Jewish Christians and Paul’s churches. The Epistle of James 
and the Apocalypse contains no Judaizing doctrine, while 
John’s Gospel and First Epistle are thoroughly catholic in tone. 
The early Fathers know nothing of the double revolution 
which Baur supposes at the close of the first century, yet, early 
in the second, there did spring up a Christian legalism. 

Chapter xvi. “The spread of Christianity in the apostolic 
age.” 

The Foundation of the Apostles’ preaching is Christ’s resur- 
rection, the reality of which is abundantly attested. The dis- 
courses in Acts embody the staple of their preaching to Jews, 
and to Gentiles, the Epistles being addressed to believers. 
The lives of the Apostles and especially of Paul, show the 
rapid spread of Christiayity. The numbers involved in the 
Neronian persecution show the strength of the Church in 
Rome, and the fact that early in the second century the 
laws were enforced against Christians indicates their numbers 
throughout the empire. 

The chapter closes with an acute criticism of Gibbon’s “ Sec- 
ondary Causes.” 

The last chapter describes “the characteristics of Christianity 
in the first century.” 

The first Christians added to their temple-worship a private 
assembly and the Agape. With the Love Feast, the Lord’s 
Supper at first was joined, but early in the second century they 
were separated and the Agape was afterwards discontinued. 
They had also community of goods, but this was not intended 
to supersede the family, to do away with private property, nor 
to be permanent. 

The diaconate was created to meet an emergency, and after 
Stephen’s death, James, the Lord’s brother, assumed the super- 
vision of the Church at Jerusalem. 

Every Church was placed under a board of elders, the Epis- 
copate being unknown to the New Testament. 

It, however, became universal in the first former half of the 
second century, so that while Clement and Polycarp imply the 
equality of the presbyters, Ignatius advocates the presidency 
of the Bishops. But the original identity of the two offices 
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was long recognized. This Episcopate was purely govern- 
mental and local, not at all sacerdotal or diocesan. 

The elders were chosen tu govern, there were no teaching 
elders distinct from the rulers. In cities the eldership was 
plural, in villages a single elder presided, and these were for a 
long time independent bishops. Evangelists acted as the 
Apostles’ deputies, but had no connection with the Episcopate 
of the second century. The local churches were independent 
yet in communion with one another, and addressed one to 
another “ words of counsel and rebuke as well as of comfort in 
affliction.” All offices were bestowed on those who showed 
special gifts for them. 

The services consisted of reading—at first the Old Testament 
only, later the Gospels and Epistles—and exposition, pravers, 
and the singing of psalms and bymns, Jewish Christians 
observed the Jewish Sabbath and festivals, but not so the 
Gentiles. 

“ There is to be found in the New Testament no explicit appointment of the 
first day of the week as a day of Christian worship. Much less is there, either in 
the New Testament, or in the ecclesiastical writers of the first centuries, any 
statement to the effect that the Christian institution was the Old Testament Sab- 
bath enjoined in the decalogue, the first day being substituted for the seventh. 
Nevertheless there are traces of the special religious commemoration of Sunday, 
the day of the Saviour’s resurrection in several passages of the New Testament. 
It is called the Lord’s Day, in the book of Revelation. It is an observance that 
sprang up under the eye of the Apostles, and with their approval; at the same 
time that it was a spontaneous product of Christian feeling. On that day the 
early Christians joined in acts of joyful worship, and set apart their gifts for the 
poor. In churches composed of Jewist Christians, this consecration of the first 
day was associated with the continued observance of the Sabbath; which could 


not have been the case had there been a substitution, by an explicit ordinance, 
of the first day for the seventh.” (pp. 561, 562.) 


Baptism in the apostolic age was commonly by immersion, 
and it is uncertain exactly when infant baptism began, though 
undoubtedly it was at a very early date. Liturgies seem to 
have been regularly used in worship before they were written 
out. The chapter concludes with a brief summary of the 
social and civil relations of Christians, the early history of the 
New Testament canon, and the general influence of Christian- 
ity on the heathen world. 

In laying down the book the first thought is of the wonder- 
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ful skill with which the author has contrived to guide us, with 
scarcely a false step, through that labyrinth of conjectures the 
Apostolic age, where the whole course lies between Scylla and 
Charybdis. To one who knows the perplexed controversies 
which are met at every turn, this treatise moves along like the 
lady in Comus, or as Dante’s guide. It is safe to say that here 
we may find a summary of the most candid Christian thought 
on the subjects treated, and the book fills a niche which, espe- 
cially as regards the Apostolic age, was entirely unoccupied. 


We add, in closing, a few critical observations. Professor 
Fisher (on p. 504) attributes to Clement of Alexandria, Irenzeus, 
Hippolytus, and Tertullian a Christian legalism, before which 
Pauline truth recedes. Now this is just Ritschl’s estimate of 
the same writers. But this view fails to distinguish between a 
polemic legalism, as a bulwark against heresy, and a didactic 
legalism within the Church, such as Tertullian, and I think no 
Father before him, exhibits. Ritschl’s view of Irenzus, for 
example, often loses sight of his polemic aim and of the antith- 
esis against which his expressions aredirected. It is true that, 
before Tertullian, Christianity is spoken of as a new law, but 
the emphasis is on the word new, while in Irenzus the main 
object is to defend the essential unity of the Old and New 
Testaments from the Gnostics. But certainly our author bas 
not been led far into the mistake of Ritschl. We close with 
a brief notice of some minor and more tangible omissions and 
oversights. 

The Decree of the Council (Acts xv.) bears only a faint 
resemblance to the Seven Precepts of Noah, which were bind- 
ing on Proselytes of the Gate, and that resemblance is best 
explained by the similarity of the cireumstances.* Only three 
instances are cited of erroneous traditions accepted by Irenzeus 
(p. 825). There is certainly a fourth as remarkable as any, 
Adv. Haer., v. 33, § 3. 

The relation of the Church to the Old Testament was an im- 
portant factor in “the separation of church from temple,” 
which is here omitted. It may be doubted whether our author 


* P. 484, cf. Meyer on Acts xv. 29. Leviticus xvii., xviii., Thomasius, Dogmen- 
geschichte, i. p. 50. 
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takes the right view (p. 296) of “the Seventy,”* and whether 
the Synoptists and John cannot be reconciled on the date of 
the Last Supper.t 

On p. 23 our author founds an argument on that clause in 
Luke ix. 55, which is rejected by MSS. evidence, though re- 
tained on internal evidence by the best commentators.t 

The book is well printed, only one or two mistakes being 
serious. The Greek is particularly accurate, we have noticed 
very few slips. 

We have given our space to Professor Fisher, and let him 
speak for himself, through our hasty analysis, satisfied that the 
contents of the book are its best recommendation, and leaving 
the decision to our readers. The book does not need our 
praise, and the paucity and poverty of our criticisms may show 
how little it deserves our blame. May its perusal afford as 
much solid enjoyment to every reader, as it has given to us. 

* Luke x. 1, ef. Godet in loco (2¢ 6d.). 

+ Pp. 411, 412, cf. Godet, Comment. sur Evang. de S. Jean (1° éd.) & xiii. 1; 
xviii. 28; xix. 14, et t. ii. pp. 629-636, -- de S. Luc (2¢ éd.) t. ii. p. 353 8. 

¢ E. g. Meyer and Godet. It is rejected by Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tra- 
gelles. 
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Articte VI.—REVIEW OF DR. WOOLSEY’S NEW WORK, 
“ POLITICAL SCIENCE.” 


Political Science, or the State Theoreticaily and Practically consid- 
ered. By THEODORE D. Wootsey, lately President of Yale 
College. Two vols. 8vo, pp. 585,626. New York: Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong, and Company. 1878. 


Ir was the singular fortune of the United States of America 
that they came into existence as a distinct political system, not 
only as a direct result of political controversy, but during a 
period of unexampled discussion of political theories. Only 
at such a juncture. and as a result of such prolonged agitation, 
could a system so highly artificial in its character, and so com- 
plex in its arrangements, have been created. The century 
whose close witnessed the beginning of the contest between 
the colonies and the mother country was the century which 
began with Hobbes and ended with Rousseau, and it is safe to 
say that during no other hundred years of the world’s history 
had so much acute and vigorous thought been applied to the 
investigation of the origin, nature, and ends of political society. 
In no former age had the ultimate principles of political science 
been so profoundly explored, and so earnestly and enthusiasti- 
cally debated. The first permanent settlements of the English 
in the new world coincided with the beginning of these discus- 
sions, and the settlements largely owed their success to a class 
of men to whom such discussions were especially congenial. 
The theological system so curiously interwoven with primitive 
New England institutions developed a marked aptitude for 
the handling of abstract principles, and during the entire 
colonial period speculative politics were regarded with marked 
favor. Hence the habit of going back to first principles came, 
in time, to modify very sensibly the English habit of deciding 
questions mainly in the light of usage and tradition. The 
passion for abstract speculation thus imparted to the most 
intelligent and best educated portion of colonial society by 
one great French thinker, no doubt did a great deal to prepare 
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the way for a more ready reception of the theories of another, 
strangely unlike the first in all personal characteristics, but 
closely akin to him in the daring with which he pushed his 
premises to their logical results. It would be, perhaps, too 
much to assert that the writings of Rousseau exerted any 
direct influence on the development of American political 
opinion, but the fact is incontestible that the tendeucies of 
thought which gave birth to the Contrat Social, and gained for 
it such enormous currency, existed to a considerable extent on 
this side the water, and that the maxim which Mr. Jefferson 
incorporated into the opening sentence of the Declaration of 
Independence was not a mere rhetorical flourish, but the sin- 
cere expression of a principle which, in the rapid growth of 
public opinion, had been clothed with the force of a political 
dogma. It illustrates, in a most striking manner, the extent to 
which abstract political theory had entered into the controversy 
with the mother country, and sets in unmistakable contrast the 
English Revolution of 1688 and the American Revolution of 
1776. 

It has been the fashion to praise the founders of the republic 
as practical men who postponed political theories to seek the 
redress of practical grievances. Mr. Burke, whose fervid 
imagination played such astonishing tricks with the con- 
crete facts for which he always professed the most profound 
respect, declared of the colonists that they were not only 
devoted to liberty, but to liberty according to English ideas 
and on English principles. The praise was equally sincere 
and deserved, yet it only expressed half the truth. The 
American Revolution meant redress of actual grievances, but 
it meant, too, something more. No one can understand it, in 
all its bearings, who persists in regarding it as simply the 
result of the Navigation Acts. The most cursory examination 
of the documents which illustrate it will suffice to show that 
public opinion in the colonies had, in some most important 
respects, departed from English traditions, and that to the 
more thoughtful and far-seeing leaders it was early made 
manifest that more was involved in the contest than a mere 
question of parliamentary jurisdiction. The claim of repre- 
sentation even, in the form asserted by the colonies, rested on 
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a maxim unknown to English law, and in what was by far 
the most exhaustive legal discussion which the controversy 
elicited, the speech of Lord Mansfield, was declared to be a 
claim which, if allowed, went to the whole constitution of the 
British empire. English precedents, he maintained, would be 
searched in vain in its support. The primary postulate on 
which the Declaration of Independence rested, a postulate 
implied if not asserted in the Constitution, was a political 
maxim which the colonists not only did not bring with them 
from the mother country, but one that stood in flat contra- 
diction with the theory to which the English constitution 
conformed. The English system aimed at the balance of 
three original estates; the American implied the undivided 
sovereignty of one homogeneous people. It is undoubtedly 
true that the men who framed our federal constitution were 
not democrats, and it was very far from their purpose to found 
a democratic republic. The familiar anecdote which Mr. 
Jefferson has preserved of the discussion between Mr. Adams 
and General Hamilton, at the dinner table of President Wash- 
ington, proves what was the feeling among those who were 
most influential in inaugurating the new system. “ Purge the 
English constitution,” said Mr. Adams, ‘of its corruption, and 
give to its popular branch equality of representation, and it 
would become the most perfect constitution ever devised by 
the wit of man.” “Purge it of its corruptions, and give to 
its popular branch equality of representation,” was General 
Hamilton’s reply, “aud it would become an impracticable 
government; as it stands at present, with all its supposed 
defects, it is the most perfect that ever existed.” But nothing 
connected with our early history is now better understood 
than the fact that the able and patriotic men who devised our 
federal system, and who did most to secure its adoption by the 
several States, did not themselves indulge in any flattering 
anticipations of its success. With the most influential among 
them it was at best accepted as a mere make-shift, and was 
advocated as a temporary refuge from a worse evil. Yet while 
sincere in their professions of admiration for the English 
system, they were at the same time giving a powerful endorse- 
ment to principles which the English system radically opposed, 
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and were initiating a movement in the logical results of which 
were involved consequences which they neither anticipated 
nor desired. This logical inconsistency explains the failure of 
the great political party which controlled the federal govern- 
ment during the first two administrations, a party conspicuous 
for ability and character, and embracing by far the larger pro- 
portion of the intelligence, the wealth, the social importance of 
the country, but which inevitably went to the wall because it 
did not represent the logical working out of the maxims on 
which the fabric of American liberty was really rested. It 
has been said, and the remark is true, that the framers of our 
federal constitution were seeking to establish a system of gov- 
ernment, and not a political theory, but it is equally true, and 
it is a fact that should never be lost sight of in order to interpret 
aright the system which they did establish, that it was, to a 
wholly unexampled degree, the expression of a theory, so that, 
while no theory finds explicit mention in any of its clauses, it 
is shaped throughout with reference to one. The mistake has 
been in regarding it simply as a federal compact, while it is, 
at the same time, the charter of a democratic republic. And 
the federal element is subordinate to the democratic, since it is 
not only ordained in the name of the people, but the several 
States which are recognized as having a distinct existence 
under it, are themselves but embodiments of popular sov- 
ereignty. Noone can understand it who does not read between 
the lines, who does not constantly keep his eye on the under- 
lying postulates imbedded in its specific provisions. It is not 
simply a document in the constitutional annals of a single 
State, but a landmark in the progress of political thought, and 
can only be comprehended aright when studied in its connec- 
tion with the whole course of modern public opinion. No one 
can make this study without becoming satistied that abstract 
and speculative elements entered into the American Revolution 
to a much greater extent than has been commonly represented. 
It is a mistake to single out the Declaration of Independence 
for its “glittering generalities.” It did not stand alone. At 
the close of the struggle the Continental Congress solemnly 
declared: ‘Let it be remembered, that it has been the pride 
and boast of America, that the rights for which she contended 
were the rights of human nature.” 
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Coming into existence under these conditions, nothing, at the 
outset, would seem more likely than that the American peo- 
ple would show a marked aptitude for political discussion, and 
that their literature, however deficient in other departments, 
would show some real progress in this direction. The fact has 
been precisely the reverse. While in historical investigation 
we can boast of several writers who have gained a European 
reputation, and in jurisprudence and public law more than one 
who is reckuned a master, to political science we made, during 
the first century of the republic, not one important contribu- 
tion. The striking poverty of our literature in this direction 
certainly goes very far to justify the remark of Von Holst, that 
while Americans, on an average, are better judges of concrete 
political questions than any people on the continent of Europe, 
their energy of mind is not great enough to give much depth 
to their thoughts on political problems of a general nature. 
The most famous work in American political literature, the 
Federalist, was written with the direct purpose of influencing 
public opinion with regard to an urgent practical issue, and { 
did not include in its purpose any discussion of first principles. 
However masterly its handling of the topics which it under- 
took to discuss, it does not rise to the level of a treatise on 
political science. It was meant rather to explain the provis- 
ions of the Constitution than to explore its premises. To 
Paine’s Rights of Man we cheerfully relinquish all claim. It 
was the work of an Englishman, and was written in France. 
Whatever credit belongs to it these two countries may be 
safely left to divide between them. During the quarter of a 
century that followed the Revolution, the fundamental princi- 
ples of politics and government received considerable atten- 
tion from contributors to newspapers and periodicals, but the 
discussions usually followed a highly abstract and a@ priori 
method, and did little to determine any important point. The 
effects of undue disposition to generalization were now clearly 
manifested. Half truths were raised to the dignity of first 
principles, and came to be regarded as beyond dispute because 
they were so constantly affirmed. No attempt was made to 
reduce to any scientific analysis what was so generally accepted. 
The first formal treatise on political science, produced in Amer- 
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ica, was the work of a foreigner, the Political Ethics of Profes- 
sor Francis Lieber, published in 1838; as the first attempt at a 
philosophical criticism of our institutions, was also the work of 
a foreigner, the Democracy in America of De Tocqueville. 
Twenty years later Dr. Lieber published his Civil Liberty and 
Self-Government, a discursive essay having especial reference to 
the state of things then existing in Europe; and in the same 
year the historian Hildreth discussed in a small volume the 
Theory of Politics, with the seeming purpose of removing the 
reproach brought against his history that it contained no phi- 
losophy. 

To explain a result so unlike what might have seemed the 
natural consequence of the original conditions of American 
society we need not, however, resort to an explanation so little 
flattering to our national pride as that suggested by Von Holst. 
We see no reason to suppose that our countrymen are so much 
absorbed in questions involving material interests that they 
have not enough energy of mind to give depth to their specu- 
lations on general political problems. The true explanation is 
rather to be sought in the extraordinary unanimity of Ameri- 
can political sentiment. Vigorous discussion is usually the 
child of controversy, and men for the most part are first led to 
explore thoroughly the grounds of their speculative opinions, 
when those opinions are called in question. All the most 
famous political inquiries of modern times had their origin in 
epochs when great political issues were at stake. They were 
not the speculations of mere scholars, but aimed at the practi- 
cal solution of real problems. They were produced when some 
great issues were at stake, or when some principles, deemed 
essential to the welfare of society, had been denied. In achiev- 
ing their independence the American people settled down to 
the recognition of certain fundamental principles, and the gen- 
eration that followed no more thought of questioning these 
principles than of questioning the Copernican theory or the law 
of gravitation. If there existed a few dissenters from the estab- 
lished faith, they never ventured to give any open expression 
to their heresy. This national creed was simple, and definite, 
and easily comprehended. It was summed up in the dogma of 
Popular Sovereignty, a dogma very easily translated into the 
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popular maxim of the right of the majority to rule. This was 
assumed as an axiom admitting of no dispute, and standing in 
need of no vindication. As all legitimate power thus pro- 
ceeded from the people, all power not exercised by their author- 
ity and in accordance with their will, was a usurpation. Gov- 
ernment was strictly limited ir its aims, the test of a good gov- 
ernment being the scope allowed for individual action. Hence, 
to quote the vulgar aphorism, the best government was that 
which governed least. It was also purely secular in character, 
exercising its chief function in the protection of property and 
persons. The lingering attachment in the two oldest New 
England States to some recognition of the relation of the State 
to spiritual interests was forced at length to yield to the advan- 
cing tide of secularism. These were the political dogmas 
accepted by the great majority of the American people during 
the first half century of their existence as an independent 
nation. They were devoutly believed, and on each recurring 
anniversary of the natal day of the republic, it was the fond 
prediction of American patriotism that they would spread over 
the whole earth. 

Flowever warmly men might dispute respecting the interpre- 
tation of the Constitution, there was no dispute respecting its 
fundamental postulates. No two men could be more directly 
opposed with regard to some questions than Mr. Webster and 
Mr. Calhoun; but they were perfectly agreed with regard to 
the basis of this political theory. “No man makes a ques- 
tion,” said Mr. Webster, “ that the people are the source of all 
political power. He who would argue against this must argue 
without an adversary. The aggregate community, the col- 
lected will of the people is sovereign.” ‘The whole system,” 
Mr. Calhoun remarks, in the same strain, “ has for its funda- 
mental principle the great cardinal maxim, that the people are 
the source of all power.” And with regard to other premises 
which the Constitution involved, the argument was equally 
conclusive. Never in the palmiest days of ecclesiastical suprem- 
acy were the dogmas of Latin Christianity received with such 
complete, universal, unquestioning acceptance, as were these 
political dogmas by the overwhelming majority of the Ameri- 
can people. These opinions derived a powerful moral support 
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from the ecclesiastical theory held by what were the most 
numerous and influential religious denominations at the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution. The theory that the State 
had its origin in voluntary compact lay at the root of all polit- 
ical speculation during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, and through the powerful support given it by Locke, had 
been made familiar in thiscountry. But what tended to clothe 
it with such enormous practical force was the fact that it had 
been actually incorporated into the system of the Congrega- 
tional and Baptist churches. In the early part of the present 
century the most conspicuous exponent of Congregational 
Church polity was no doubt the late Dr. Emmons, and Dr. 
Emmons writes: ‘“‘ What is it that constitutes a number of 
visible saints a proper Church? I answer: a mutual covenant. 
It is by confederation that a number of individual Christians be- 
come a visible Church of Christ. Civil government is founded 
in compact. And it is only by confederation that individual 
Christians can form themselves into a Church, and bind them- 
selves to walk together according to the rules of the Gospel.” 
When a speculative political dogma was thus equally in- 
wrought into the civil and ecclesiastical constitution, and 
endorsed alike by politicians and divines it is not surprising 
that any inquiry into the grounds on which it rested should 
have been deeméd surperfluous. It is unnecessary to seek in 
the characteristics of American intellect for the explanation of 
such a result. The great majority of the American people 
complacently reposed on a body of political maxims which 
they did not seek to defend for the reason that they did not 
dream that these maxims would ever again be called in ques- 
tion. 

The same law so distinctly exhibited in former periods has 
asserted itself with us, and public exigency has again proved 
itself the fruitful parent of political discussion. By the slavery 
agitation the public mind was first turned to problems of civil 
and political philosophy, and amid much that was crude, and 
violent, and unreasonable, the need of some deeper justifica- 
tion of political theory became gradually apparent. The mem- 
orable discussion of what was termed the Higher Law gave a 
powerful impulse to reflection. But it was the breaking out 
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of the Civil War, and the sudden shipwreck of so many theo- 
ries which the appeal to arms involved, that rendered some 
revision of accepted dogmas an imperious necessity. The late 
Mr. Brownson led the way in a volume marked by all his char- 
acteristic vigor, in which he frankly repudiated a thesis which 
he had valiantly maintained for thirty years. With an acute- 
ness of discernment, and breadth of treatment, up to that time 
unexampled in American literature, he discussed the nature of 
necessity, extent, authority, origin, ground, and constitution of 
government. It was the great merit of Mr. Brownson that he 
recognized what was distinctive in the American theory, but 
for what was the most valuable portion of his works, the clear 
discrimination between the unwritten and written constitution, 
he was indebted to the remarkable essay of Mr. Hurd, on 
The Law of Freedom and Bondage. Following the treatise of 
Mr. Brownson was the work of Mr. Mulford, a work equally 
the fruit of the new and difficult political problems which 
the Civil War had forced upon the public mind, and showing 
on every page the keen sympathy of a cultivated mind with 
the deeper currents of the national life. The marked feature 
of Mr. Mulford’s book was its strenuous assertion of the moral 
unity and continuity of the State. Whatever the drawbacks 
in the manner of treatment, it furnished most significant proof 
of the impulse given by the Civil War to political thought. 
The two volumes of President Woolsey, which we have 
placed at the head of this article, are evidently the product of 
this deeper stirring of American life. They are not only the 
result of years of thought and study, but they contain the 
carefully considered judgment of one writing in living sym- 
pathy with the actual course of events. They are pervaded 
with a gravity of tone which shows that they are not simply 
the speculations of a thinker calmly following his premises to 
their remote conclusions, but of a man earnestly alive to the 
problems of the day, and deeply solicitous for the highest wel- 
fare of the land in which he lives. While they grew out of 
his labors as an academical instructor, they are singularly free 
from the ordinary limitations of academical treatment. Dr. 
Woolsey has solved, as it seems to us, more successfully than 
any one else the much debated problem of the function of the 
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scholar in politics. He has solved it not by securing for him- 
self a seat in Congress, where the abilities and attainments 
fitted to much higher work might have been wasted in the 
mere details of practical legislation, nor by seeking to repre- 
sent his country at some foreign court, where he might have 
enjoyed the dignified ease to which his long and severe labors 
so justly entitle him, but in undertaking the more useful task 
of influencing public opinion, and guiding his fellow coun- 
trymen to a higher and more worthy conception of their duties 
as citizens. We can conceive of no more honorable task, no 
undertaking which, if successfully performed, ought to yield a 
larger measure of contentment to a generous mind. There is 
no single problem, at the present day, which surpasses in its 
absorbing interest, the problem which the forty millions of 
people who inhabit these United States are engaged in solving. 
What is to be the ultimate results of this experiment, is a 
question that no thoughtful mind can keep from asking. Nor 
can any one discharge a more serious and responsible duty 
than in seeking to re-inforce those moral and spiritual elements 
in which this experiment must find the essential conditions of 
its success. This Dr. Woolsey deeply feels, and he has earned 
the lasting gratitude of his fellow countrymen by what he has 
done to redeem political questions from the contempt into 
which the mere professional politician has brought them. He 
has held up the great and wholesome truth that these ques- 
tions are allied to man’s highest concerns, and that they 
concern every class; that no one, however refined in culture, 
or fastidious in taste, or elevated in his intellectual range, 
can claim that he is aloof. from them, and that he has no 
interest in them. He has furnished a striking example, in his 
own case, that exact and laborious scholarship need not dull 
the mind’s sympathy with the problems of real life, and that 
the best and more beneficent result of learning is to make a 
man a power for good with his fellow men. The appearance, 
at the beginning of the second century of the republic, of a 
treatise on political science from the pen of so eminent a 
scholar and teacher, is a most encouraging sign. It affords a 
promise that the best minds among us are beginning to turn 
to studies which, in a country like our own governed by public 
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opinion, can never be safely neglected, and while it would be 
perhaps going too far to accept such a work as indicating 
the drift of popular sentiment, it doubtless affords some evi- 
dence of the opinions of the educated class. In this aspect 
the work possesses a peculiar interest as throwing light on 
the question as to the extent to which the practical working 
of our institutions has reacted upon our political theories. 

The plan of the work is very comprehensive. Beginning in 
the first part with a discussion of the doctrine of rights as 
the foundation for a just State, he proceeds in part second 
with a consideration of the theory of the State, while the 
third and concluding portion, making considerably more than 
one half the entire work, is devoted to practical politics, or 
the consideration how the practical ends contemplated in 
the existence of the State may be best attained. Dr. Woolsey 
prefers the term State to designate the political body for the 
reason that it is more comprehensive ; the corresponding terms 
republic and commonwealth being restricted by common usage 
to organizations of a popular type, while nation properly ap- 
plies to communities of common descent. But since the State 
is the realization of rights, in treating of it we must either 
assume a certain theory of rights, or discuss the doctrine of 
rights as the starting point for the investigation of organized 
society. This latter the author prefers to do, and hence the 
order which he has adopted. The discussion of rights in 
connection with the State leads us into a field so distinct from 
general ethics that he prefers the phrase doctrine of rights to 
the term natural law, so long in use among writers on political 
science. 

Rights are defined as powers of free action lodged in the 
individual. The evidence of their existence is deduced from 
the general agreements of mankind. If we seek further 
for the rational ground of their existence the explanation must 
be found in the nature of the individual, especially his moral 
nature, which demands that he be invested with certain 
powers of free action. While the moral sphere includes 
both acts and dispositions, the jural relates only to external 
actions, hence jural relations are capable of more precise defi- 
nition, and as such can be made the subject matter of law. 
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Thus it becomes apparent that the recognition of the rights of 
the individuals, as they are indicated by a right view of human 
nature, is necessary in order that upon them may be founded 
a body of laws; without which the perfection of the individ- 
uals, the progress of society, and the highest forms of virtue 
cannot exist. The doctrine of rights, as thus explained, con- 
templates the co-existence of beings, equally partakers, through 
acommon human nature, of jural relations. Such a state of 
society is a state or nation, and the only true one. Hence we 
accept the term natural rights if by it we mean such rights as 
grow out of our nature, and may be inferred from the distinction 
to which it points us. So that by the term natural rights is 
not meant rights anterior to society, but rights deduced from 
man’s nature, and which he ought to have realized in a jural 
society in order to fulfill the ends to which bis nature calls him. 
The author assumes, at the outset, a moral order of the world, 
not founded on utilities that are in every sense discernible by 
man, and explicitly discards the greatest happiness theory as 
of no use, nay, as harmful in the department of politics, be- 
lieving that in human relations a distinction must be drawa 
between benevolence and justice. 

The position of the author is still more distinctly brought 
out when he comes, in the second part, to discuss the nature 
of the State. After discarding as destitute either of an his- 
torical or a theoretical basis that theory of compact which 
played such an important part in our early political and eccle- 
siastical life, he proceeds to argue that the right which belongs 
to the State arises from the fact that the State is, in the natural 
order of things, God’s method of helping men towards a 
perfect life, in other words that the rational grounds on which 
alone we can justify the existence of organized society, lie in 
the nature and distinction of man, in his being so made as to 
seek society, and in the impossibility that society should exist 
without law and organization. In discussing the sphere and 
ends of the State, Dr. Woolsey maintains that its office is far 
wider than simply to afford protection to individuals. The 
State is, in truth, a large association, stretching over a vast 
territory, and providing for numerous wants. These wants 
cannot be met, in detail, by individuals or by limited associa- 
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tions of individuals. Still further, if men are associated in a 
State, and form a community, they will carry their natural 
feelings with them, so far as these can be subject to common 
rules and common actions for the community. This common 
movement may be a supplement to individual movements, but 
the fact that in a highly cultivated Christian community it 
has always expressed itself in usage and law shows one or both 
of two things, that an advanced society feels newer and stronger 
promptings towards such works of humanity that it did at an 
earlier stage, or that it has learned, by experience, that the 
whole by its superior organization can do some things to which 
individuals are unequal. The State, also, as a natural com- 
munity, called into being by natural law. has a destination and 
must therefore have powers to fulfill its destiny. Thus it 
follows that the sphere of the State may reach as far as the 
nature and needs of man. In accordance with this view 
Dr. Woolsey holds that the State may, without going out of 
its permitted path, not only protect religion, but support an 
established church. 

With regard to the important question of the limit of state 
power, Dr. Woolsey maintains, in opposition to William Von 
Humboldt and Mill, that the largest individual development is 
not the highest object aimed at by political science, nor is it 
a result of necessity reached through a high degree of political 
liberty. The destination of man as connected with the con- 
ception of rights, and the cultivation of the moral nature by 
means of justice, seem much higher ends than the mere diver- 
sifying of individual life. Asa rule, whatever the individual 
ean do without the State, he should be left to do alone, but 
what private persons cannot accomplish the State should under- 
take. In the great departments of repressive legislation the 
State alone has any control. With regard to the punitive 
power of the State the author holds that the only explanation 
of punishment is, that thereby the evil doer receives his 
deserts, the State standing in the place of God, and dealing 
with transgression as the upholder of moral order. 

In part third of his work Dr. Woolsey proceeds to the dis- 
cussion of a wholly distinct branch of his subject, to which he 
gives the designation of Practical Politics. The relation of the 
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second and third parts is thus explained. A leading thought 
of the second lies in the distinction between that which the 
State must do if it would fulfill its essential offices, and that 
which it may or ought to do without probibiting individuals 
or associations from doing the same things. It remains for the 
third part to consider what these things are. The aim of prac- 
tical politics, therefore, is the optimus reipublice status, an aim 
which must always be limited by the nature of existing 
material, and by the laws of national growth. The principal 
inquiries included within this branch of the subject are: the 
nature of primordial governments, and the progress of political 
societies; the various forms of governments; their especial 
characteristics, whether pure or mixed; the departments of 
governments and their limitations with respect to one another ; 
the practical relations of a government or constitution to 
municipal institutions and other self-governing bodies under it, 
to religion, education, art, and science; the checks on govern- 
ment power; the gradual changes of states; their violent 
changes or revolutions; their decline and decay. In order 
to answer some of these questions the author enters, at times, 
upon elaborate historical inquiries, following the example of 
Aristctle and Montesquieu. It will be seen from this brief 
summary how wide is the field which his investigations cover. 
In these inquiries Dr. Woolsey shows, as would naturally be 
expected, wide and accurate learning, and familiar acquainance 
with all the best literature of the subject. In this respect as 
presenting an encyclopedic summary of political inquiries, 
his work not only far surpasses anything before produced in 
our own country, but has nothing like it in English literature. 
We might instance the analysis of early forms of monarchy, 
the full accounts of the constitutions of Venice and Florence, 
and the discussion of the working of democracy at Athens. 
The various forms of confederate governments naturally 
receives, from an American writer, especial attention. These 
historical inquiries are a feature of great value in the work. 
This portion concludes with some chapters, enriched with many 
valuable and thoughtful suggestions, upon political parties and 
political changes. No state can escape change, but in the 
opinion of the author the form of government least exposed to 
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revolution is a representative democracy, yet history does not 
authorize the opinion that any great amount of wisdom is 
carried down from one generation to another. In these closing 
chapters the personal characteristics of the writer are clearly 
revealed. Some books have no flavor of personality. We 
seek in vain to guess what manner of man is masked behind 
the sentences. But no reader can lay down these volumes 
without being impressed with the weight, the sincerity, and the 
earnestness of the author’s character. 

In reading them we have been more than once reminded of 
a great master of political science, some of whose distinctive 
theories Dr. Woolsey very strongly controverts, but with 
whose masculine and straightforward temper he has very much 
in common. Nothing was so characteristic of Locke as his 
love of truth, and his resolution to arrive at it by the most 
direct and simple methods. So far was this carried that even 
a logical contradiction gave him little concern, provided the 
principle he was advocating worked well in practice. It has 
been acutely remarked, by one of his recent critics, that the 
success of his writings “ was partly due to the fact that, like the 
revolution which they justified, they are a compromise between 
inconsistent theories.” Hence we accept his conclusions while 
we question the accuracy of his reasoning. When he insists 
on tracing government back to an original compact, and yet 
makes the sole end of government the good of the people, he 
is more intent on establishing a sound principle than on pre- 
serving any logical connection. He owes his great place in 
literature rather to the broad and just views that he maintained 
than to the intellectual acumen with which they demonstrated. 
We are not inclined to quarrel with a man of such admirable 
spirit because he seems at times to confound the metaphysical 
and the empirical methods. Some of these same characteristics 
appear in Dr. Woolsey, who is as sincere and resolute a 
seeker after truth, and who like the great English philosopher 
seems to care more for results than for the methods by which 
they are reached. There is the same qualification of the philo- 
sophical spirit by rugged practical sense. The resemblance 
may be traced also in style. Both are careless of mere literary 
effect, and prefer a large roundabout statement to a neat and 
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precise definition. The impulse to enforce a principle in the 
plainest possible language, renders both not unfrequently neg- 
ligent in the construction of sentences, so that the expression 
is often clumsy even when the meaning is not indistinct. 
These are characteristics of men more intent upon matter than 
manner, yet they must be undoubtedly reckoned drawbacks tu 
the value of a scientific treatise. Much as we may respect 
Locke, we cannot help missing, as we read his chapters, the 
masterly precision of Hobbes and the lucid simplicity of Hume, 
and we cannot help thinking that the scientific value of Dr. 
Woolsey’s volumes would have been considerably enhanced 
by a more condensed and exact statement of some of the propo- 
sitions which he defends. A neat enunciation of a general 
principle, such as readily fixes itself in the memory, is hardly 
to be found in the entire work. To get the author's meaning 
we have not unfrequently to pursue the thought through a 
series of paragraphs where one statement qualifies another until 
the attention is wearied. Thus having, at the outset, made 
the doctrine of rights the starting point for the consideration 
of organized society, he next forewarns us that in thus starting 
from the point of individual rights he would by no means be 
understood as believing the protection of rights to be the only 
one for which the State exists.) The State has other most 
important objects placed before it. Farther on in the work 
we find these more important objects explained, and have the 
State defined as an expression of the whole life of humanity. 
But it is not easy to see how these broad functions are grounded 
in personal rights, which are defined as “ powers of free action 
lodged in the individual by nations,” and we are further told 
that society was never meant to be the principal means by 
which the perfection of the individual is to be secured. Yet 
in another connection we find the strongly emphasized assertion 
that the State derives its rights “from being, in the natural 
order of things, God’s method of helping men towards a 
perfect life.” Here the State is conceived as a divine plan, 
and as having its foundation in the divine will; conceptions 
which at once carry us far outside of any theory of personal 
rights. It is not quite evident why the author should have 
deemed it necessary to start with a discussion which after all 
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does not include so much that he subsequently introduces into 
his treatise. The foundation seems too narrow for the structure 
built upon it. 

Dr. Woolsey himself seems to have been in some doubt with 
regard to the method to be pursued. The plan of looking at 
the theoretical and practical sides of the same subject in differ- 
ent places, he confesses to be not without its evils. And, not- 
withstanding the example of eminent German writers, we can- 
not persuade ourselves that these evils are counterbalanced by 
any advantages secured. The greatest objection presented to 
Dr. Woolsey’s mind was the risk of repetition, but this is by no 
means the most serious danger. In a scientific treatise the sev- 
eral parts should be logically related, and should exhibit the 
subject in its organic development. But, as we have seen, the 
first part of the work does not furnish the foundation for the 
second, while between the second and the third there is no con- 
nection, save in so far as they are wholly different methods of 
considering the same class of subjects. Again, in a scientific 
treatise, it would seem that theory and illustration should go 
together, and that facts, however interesting, which have no 
bearing on the theories advanced, should be rejected as out of 
place. The method adopted by the author violates this rule, 
and hence, while we have in the third part a large amount of 
most interesting matter, there is also a great deal that does not 
stand in any evident connection with the previous theoretical 
discussion. The very phrase, “ Practical Politics,” is mislead- 
ing. It would seem to mean maxims or principles derived 
from experience, for the practical administration of affairs, such 
for example as are embodied in the Prince of Machiavelli, 
but as used by Dr. Woolsey, it is made to include a very wide 
range of historical investigation and comparison. These inves- 
tigations are often exceedingly instructive, and indicate the 
very broad scope of the author’s studies. Yet they do not 
seem to form a proper part of an investigation of the principles 
of political science. They remind us of a treatise to which 
this of Dr. Woolsey is in many respects greatly superior, the 
Political Philosophy of the late Lord Brougham. 

But there is another and still more serious objection to the 
author's method. In considering his subject under the two dis- 
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tinct heads of theoretical and practical politics, he not only sep- 
arates his facts from the theories which they ought to illustrate, 
but, if we are not mistaken, he allows himself to be betrayed 
into two wholly distinct methods of treatment. In the first 
portion of his work he explicitly renounces the utilitarian the- 
ory, not only as of no use, but as positively harmful in the 
department of politics. He holds to a system of final causes 
moving as clearly through the moral and social, as through the 
physical system of the world, yet in the third part he seems 
constantly to regard the most important questions from the 
standpoint of the system which he so strongly rejects. Let us 
glance, for example, at his treatment of a subject, the great 
importance of which he fully realizes, the relations of the 
State to religion. In the first part of bis work he has defined 
natural rights as “those which by fair deductions from the pres- 
ent physical, moral, social, and religious characteristics of man, 
he must be invested with, and which he ought to have realized 
for him in a jural society, in order to fulfill the ends to which 
his nature calls him.” It would certainly seem a fair deduc- 
tion from the religious characteristics of man that, to fulfill the 
end of his creation, his religious nature ought to receive the 
highest development, and that hence this must be regarded, not 
as a function with which the State may be invested, but as one 
of its primary and most important functions, and that any State 
must be regarded as incomplete, and as failing to fulfill its 
appvinted work, as part of a divine plan, which from any cir- 
cumstances was prevented from assuming this function. 
According to the author, it lies legitimately within the prov- 
ince of the State, considered as a divine method for bringing 
about the most perfect development of the individual, to pro- 
vide, not only for the intellectual and esthetic wants, but for 
the cultivation of the moral and religious nature of its citizens. 
He terms the State “in some sense a supernatural community,” 
having a distinction of its own, and powers to fulfill its destiny. 

We seem to pass to a wholly different atmosphere when we 
turn to the very exhaustive and practical discussion, in the 
third part, of the State’s relations to religion. Here we have 
no allusion to final ends, no appeal to the destination of the 
State as a supernatural society. The whole question is argued 
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in the light of experience, and on the ground of utility. The 
author seeks simply to ascertain “the safest way.” After 
reviewing, at some length, the historical relations of Church 
and State, both in ancient and in modern times, and the more 
important theories that have been advanced by writers respect- 
ing this relation, from Plato to Dr. Arnold, he sums up the 
evils which have resulted from a union of Church and State. 
He next proceeds to show that religious establishments have 
not produced unanimity of sentiment, or prevented dissent. 
They have not provided for the religious wants of the poor, 
and have not secured purity of life among their own members. 
All this may be very sound, but it certainly looks very much 
like determining the problem simply in the light of expediency. 
And it is not very easy to see how the author's practical solu- 
tion of the question, which so far as we can see, might be 
arrived at without the aid of metaphysical conceptions, is at all 
helped by his discussion, in the former part of his work, of the 
sphere and ends of the State. After giving the State such a 
lofty definition as a divine plan for the promotion of man’s 
highest spiritual welfare, we can hardly help a feeling of sur- 
prise when the author acquiesces so contentedly in a result, the 
logical consequence of which will be to reduce the State to a 
mere secular organization. And if, after all, the most impor- 
tant problems of politics are to be thus decided in the light 
simply of their practical results, what is the necessity for seek- 
ing such an elaborate theoretical basis for political science? 
Why begin with the exalted conception of the State as involv- 
ing a final cause, and as moving securely towards the realiza- 
tion of a divine purpose if, at last, man must find his surest 
guide in his own halting experiments? 

In his discussion of the punitive power of the State the 
author, after discarding the theory that the main end of punish- 
ment is correction, or that it can be justified on the ground of 
protection to the State or the individual, or that it is expiation 
or satisfaction, arrives at the conclusion that in punishment the 
State renders to evil-doers their deserts. This, he says, is the 
only theory that has a solid foundation. Hence criminal laws 
set up a fixed standard of social morality and justice- They 
are an education. The State deals with crime as the upholder 
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of moral order. But in considering the question of capital 
punishment he discusses its expediency with reference to diffi- 
culty of conviction, and greater frequency of pardon, and 
allows that 1f public opinion is against it, its usefulness in part 
comes to an end. If it be said that granting that it is the 
right of the State to inflict the punishment of death it still 
does not of necessity follow that this right should in every case 
be exercised, still ought not the question to be decided with 
reference to its bearing on the final end for which the State 
exists, and not with reference to its utility in a certain state of 
society, or with reference to an existing state of opinion ? 
Deducing the State from principles of natural law, viewing 
it as the working out of a divine purpose, and defining that 
purpose as the highest possible development of man, as Dr. 
Woolsey does, it would seem that the logical method of his 
inquiry would lead him to consider what forms of government 
are best adapted to reach this end for which society exists. 
For it seems unlikely that all forms are equally adapted to the 
attainment of such a result, and hence there must be an ideally 
best polity. Even Mr. Mill, whose system did not impose 
upon him such a task, undertakes to solve this problem. By 
the ideally best form is not meant one that should be adopted, 
or that is practicable under all circumstances, but the one 
attended with the greatest immediate and prospective benefits. 
This Mr. Mill decides, without hesitation, to be a popular gov- 
ernment, as promoting a higher and better form of national 
polity than any other. And this popular government must be 
under ordinary circumstances, of the representative type. We 
find in these volumes no discussion of a question which must 
certainly be regarded as of great importance if we look at the 
State as the essential condition of man’s highest development. 
The author contrasts at length the different forms of political 
society, the monarchical, the aristocratic, the democratic, but 
it cannot be said that he expresses a very evthusiastic prefer- 
ence for either, nor does he undertake to decide which more 
nearly approaches his conception of the State as the expres- 
sion of the life of humanity. In an American writer one 
would naturally look for a somewhat fuller presentation of the 
theory of popular sovereignty as implied in our institutions, 
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In venturing to make these criticisms upon a work which 
for the ability and position of the author is entitled to profound 
respect we by no means forget that the task which Dr. Woolsey 
has undertaken is one that presents great, and perhaps insu- 
perable difficulties We are living in a period of transition 
between two distinct methods of political reasoning, and 
whether what is solid and well grounded in both can be com- 
bined is a problem that remains to be determined. On the 
part of many a grave doubt exists whether in the present con- 
dition of knowledge we have any firm basis for a coherent 
body of doctrines relating to political science. We feel 
obliged to say that this doubt has not been wholly dispelled by 
the perusal of these volumes. 
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Articte VII.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


ProFessor WALKER’s TREATISE ON Money* is the most elab- 
orate and comprehensive of the many treatises on this subject 
which have recently appeared in this country. The arrangement 
of the several topics brought under discussion is both natural and 
philosophical, while the views of opponents are considered with 
candor and impartiality in marked contrast to some other writers 
on the philosophy of money. The discussion of many branches 
of the subject is conducted with great fulness of argument, and 
abounds with numerous and extended quotations from almost 
every distinguished writer on “Money” in various languages, of 
ancient as well as modern times. These quotations show great 
acquaintance with the literature of the subject, and if the mass 
of materials thus brought together is not always thoroughly 
digested, the book is made a valuable storehouse of the opinions 
of the leading thinkers and writers on money. 

The grand divisions of the work are: “ Metallic Money ;” Incon- 
vertible Paper Money ;” Convertible Paper Money.” The princi- 
ples of the philosophy of money are mainly discussed under the 
first head, which occupies nearly one-half the work. 

Under this head he first treats of the functions of money, which 
he defines to be: 1, the medium of exchange; 2, the denominator 
of values; 3, the standard for deferred payments. He takes 
issue here with many, indeed with most writers, by denying that 
money is a measure of value, and this is a vital point, because on 
it he bases his theory about inconvertible paper money. He dis- 
cards the phrase “standard of value,” commonly used to denote a 
third function of money, and adopts in place of it the phrase 
“standard for deferred payments.” Another function attributed 
to money by some writers (that of embodying value in a con- 
venient form for conveyance to distant places) he also discards. 
After some discussion of the importance of the use of money in a 
civilized State, he proceeds te consider the elements of money, 
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and here he makes “ general acceptability” the most important 
element. Other elements, such as portability, uniformity, divisi- 
bility, and freedom from deterioration, he relegates to an inferior 
position. 

His next chapter begins with a discussion of the “ Mercantile 
Theory,” which has found no advocates among scientific writers 
since Adam Smith, who thoroughly refuted it. The question, 
“ How much money does an industrial community require ?” leads 
to a consideration of the “distribution of money” and the relation 
of money to prices. He holds that the need of money arises wholly 
out of the demands of trade; and its supply is to be estimated 
both by its volume and the rapidity of its circulation; while the 
operation of the credit system diminishes the demand. 

The chapter on the importance of the money supply, and on the 
maintenance or increase of the volume of money in the world, is 
very able and interesting. 

The chapters on the production of the precious metals are valu- 
able for the light they throw on the history of the subject, as well 
as for the philosophical and well considered views expressed on 
the influence exerted upon rents, on interest, and on deferred 
payments. 

After some consideration of the subject of coinage, the author 
takes up the question of bimetallism or monometallism. In these 
chapters he gives at great length the views of the most eminent 
writers on both sides of this question, and holds the scales with a 
very even hand, but does not give his own opinion. We may 
suppose that he regards the theory of bimetallism as having the 
strongest support from argument, while he sees practical diffi- 
culties opposed to it, very hard to overcome, but he nowhere 
says this. 

In the second part the author treats of “Inconvertible Paper 
Money.” Holding, as he does, that money is not a measure of 
value, and that “general acceptability” is the most important 
element of money, he naturally, perhaps necessarily, holds that 
paper may be as good as any other money. The sketch given of 
this kind of money in various countries is curious and instructive. 
He discusses the legal tender act in the United States and finds 
no excuse for it. He shows the evils of an over-issue of such 
money, and of its fluctuation im value, to all classes of society, 
and especially to the working class. 

In the third part the author discusses “Convertible Paper 
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Money.” Are bank bills, bills of exchange, bank deposits, money ? 
What are the advantages of paper money? What reserve should 
be required for the issue of papermoney? Professor Walker seems 
to favor the requiring of an equal amount of specie to be retained 
by the issue of paper money, but his opinion is not definitely 
expressed. He discusses the history of the Bank of England, and 
points out the lessons which may be learned from its experience, 
and the history of paper money in the United States. He urges 
in conclusion that the best money is the cheapest. He does not 
say what he considers the best, but perhaps intends to imply that 
that which has “intrinsic value” is better than “paper,” although 
in the earlier part of his work he argues at great length and much 
pertinacity that “intrinsic value” is not an important element of 
money. 

The author lays no claim to originality, but he is not a blind 
follower of any one authority, for he criticises on some points the 
views of those with whom he for the most part agrees. His 
denial to money of the function of measuring values, with the 
corollaries that flow from it; that “general acceptability” and 
not “value” is the prime requisite of money, and therefore any- 
thing which will be generally received, bits of paper for instance, 
may afford an expression of values, will meet with the most gen- 
eral dissent. 

His argument on this subject is condensed in this way: “Surely 
a common denominator and a common measure of value are not 
equivalent ; indeed they have no necessary relation to one another. 
That which is to measure must be of a kind with the thing 
measured; of a kind, that is, in the respect of which the com- 
parison is made. Not that we need cloth to measure cloth; but 
to measure the weight of cloth, we must have that which itself 
possesses weight; and to measure the length of cloth, that which 
itself possesses length. So to measure value an article must 
possess value. But values being measured may be expressed, 
relatively to each other, by a simple scale of numbers; just as 
the ratios between lengths that have been measured may be 
expressed without reference to feet or inches. If I say that three 
objects are in length, respectively, as 1, 7, and 4, I use no fictitious 
measure of length, and so, If I say that the values of three com- 
modities are as 1, 7, and 4,1 am using no fictitious measure of 
value. I take a unit, and say that there are in the one case 4 of 
these, in another 7, in the last only 1. This is the function of the 
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common denominator, not of the common measure.” In another 
place he says: “ Value is a relation. Relations may be expressed, 
but not measured. You cannot measure the relation of a mile to 
a furlong; you express it as 8:1.” To make this last syllogism 
correct, the major premise should read value is a relation and 
nothing more. If value is something more than a relation, then 
so far as its other qualities are concerned it may possibly be 
measured. The syllogism is broken. The same fallacy lurks in 
the first passage quoted: “A common denominator and a common 
measure of value are not equivalent; indeed they have no neces- 
sary relation to one another,” therefore they have no relation to 
one another! The function of a common denominator in the sup- 
posed case is that of a measure, or of a standard to which all 
values may be referred. This being done, we may then, as our 
author states, simply express the ratio, it may be 4:7:1. There 
is here, however, a suppressed but understood concrete element ; 
if it is weight, then the ratio applies to tons, or pounds, or ounces; 
if it is length, it applies to miles, yards, or inches; if it is value, 
it applies to dollars, or pounds, or francs, 

The ratio is abstract, as are all ratios, but practically the abstract 
ratio disappears. To say these three articles sustain to one another 
the ratio 1, 7, 4, means nothing until we know whether the ratio 
is one of weight or of value, or of length or of time. We quote 
another specimen of the author’s reasoning on this point: “If, for 
example, it takes five times as much labor to produce a wheel- 
barrow as to produce a bushel of wheat, the value of the wheel- 
barrow will be to that of the wheat as 5 to 1. And if a cart cost 
five times as much labor as a wheel-barrow, the respective values 
of the three commodities may be expressed as 25:5:1.” We 
should say, the proper conclusion is, the labor bestowed on the 
three commodities may be expressed as 25:5:1. This is a very 
different thing from saying that the value of the three commodities 
may be so expressed. It is difficult to understand what is meant 
by comparing the labor bestowed on making a wheelbarrow, on 
raising a certain quantity of wheat, and making a cart. If the 
time spent is meant, then the ratio is one of time. If more com- 
plex elements are involved, and the question of skilled labor, of 
the use of tools, of the rent of land, etc., are to be taken into 
account, it seems as if some common measure must be found by 
which to determine this ratio; and this ratio must be one of 
money. Perhaps our author only uses this as an illustration, 
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but we must think it an unfortunate one, for he has elsewhere 
argued, and we think conclusively shown, that the labor bestowed 
on a commodity, is not the measure of its value. 

On this subject and the consequences that flow from it, Pro- 
fessor Walker sides with the advocates of Ideal money against 
the advocates of Real money. His discussion of “ Inconvertible 
Paper Money” is based on his theory of a common denominator 
as distinct from a common measure of value. He argues for the 
use of the phrase “ paper money,” and that if not issued in excess 
paper money will not depreciate. The objections which he urges 
against such issues are well urged. 

His treatment of the subject of “Convertible paper money” is 
able, giving at length the opinions of many writers; but we do 
not find him anywhere expressing decided views as to the security 
which should be thrown around such issues. Many questions of 
practical interest at the present time, when so many substitutes 
for money are used, are not discussed at all or only partially. 
The general tenor of the work is favorable to good money and to 
a stable financial system. 


May’s Democracy 1n Evrops.*—The aim of this work is to 
sketch the history of popular influence, under all forms of govern- 
ment in Europe, and in all times. That it has a tendency to con- 
tinual growth, and that this tendency is so irresistible as to merit 
the title of a natural law, the author fully admits, quoting, with 
approval, from Mr. Forster’s address, in 1876, as Lord Rector of 
the University of Aberdeen, the ringing words, “Unless the 
world goes back, democracy must go forward. The will of the 
people must more and more prevail. We cannot prevent num- 
bers ruling: we can only persuade them to rule well.” 

After a rapid review of the general laws of political science, in 
much of which he follows closely the steps of Montesquieu, Sir 
T. E. May takes up in succession the constitutional or institutional 
history, first of Asia, and then of each of the main divisions of 
Europe. No Asiatic people seem to him as intellectual, none cer- 
tainly, even approximately, as free, or as capable of being free, 
as the Jews. “The great Hebrew lawgiver, renouncing the 
example of Eastern despotism, founded a theocratic federal 
republic. .... Before the death of Moses, his law was ratified 


* Democracy in Europe: a History. By Sir THomas Erskine May, K.C.B., 
D.C.L. In two volumes. New York: W. J. Widdleton. 1878. 
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by the whole people; to whom he bequeathed a legislative code, 
which, for the first time in the history of the world, sought the 
general welfare of the community, and a commonwealth in which 
political equality was the declared principle of the State.” 

Descending through the weil-worn paths of Greek and Roman .- 
history to the dark ages, May, disagreeing with Motley, thinks 
that the combined influence of feudalism and the papacy abso- 
lutely extinguished, for a time, not only democracy, but freedom. 
It is not simply the political tenets of the Christianity of the day 
to which he attributes this result. “ Its superstitions were debas- 
ing to the human mind; its belief was a credulous love of the 
marvellous and supernatural ; its devotion an abject prostration of 
the soul; its ideal of Christian virtue, asceticism and penance; its 
divinity, a tissue of scholastic dogmas; its spiritual inspiration 
not that of the gospels, but of the priesthood ; its charity, not the 
toleration of error, but the relentless persecution of free religious 
thought. Such a faith was incompatible with a free spirit in 
man ; it favored ignorance ; it discouraged self-respect and moral 
confidence ; it was fitter for slaves than for freemen. 

“The faith of the pagans had left them free to aspire to the 
highest ideal of manhood. The gloomy fanatics of Christendom, 
instead of preaching that men, created in the image of God, 
should strive to become worthy of the beneficence of their Creator, 
taught them to believe that they were as worms on the face of 
the earth, without power to exalt themselves, by the endowments 
which God had given them. Conceived in sin, and by nature 
desperately wicked, they were doomed to everlasting torment, 
uuless they could win the mercy of their Creator, by humbling 
themselves in sackcloth and ashes. They never heard of the dig- 
nity of man, nor of the high purposes of his creation; but only 
of his depravity and helplessness. A belief in such doctrines as 
these depressed the spirit, and paralyzed the religious and moral 
feelings of many generations. The higher motives of human 
action—the love of God, a pious obedience to his will, a pure 
spirit of holiness, and even the moral guidance of the conscience 
—yielded to craven fears, and pitiful mortifications of the flesh. 
It was not until a truer perception of the Christian faith pre- 
vailed, that any progress was possible in civilization and freedom.” 

May’s style is free from any special faults and from any special 
excellences. He has no concentration of expression. With great 
eandor, he cites continually, in his foot-notes, striking passages 
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from other authors who have traversed more or less the same 
field ; and it is sometimes amusing to contrast the vigor and com- 
pactness of the note with the flabby amplitude of the page above. 
The text, for instance, on which the long criticism, just quoted, 
of the Church of Rome is built up, is a couple of lines referred to 
in a note, from Lecky’s History of Rationalism : “The sense ot 
human dignity was the chief moral agent of antiquity, and the 
sense of sin, of medievalism.” 

In discussing Swiss democracy, many interesting facts are stated 
in regard to the reactionary tendencies of recent years, towards 
giving the people a more direct share in the government. The 
ancient, but in the larger cantons, obsolete, principle known as 
the referendum, i. e. that for the most important measures the 
consent of the citizens, assembled as individuals, in a general 
meeting, should be obtained, has been revived. In the Valais, 
for instance, among the larger cantons, every law has been thus 
referred to the people at large. The Federal Act, or constitution, 
of 1848, was by its terms subject to revision, at the demand of 
50,000 electors—about ‘one-tenth of the total number. Such a 
revision was made in 1874; and the new provision added, that all 
laws, passed by the Federal assembly, must be submitted to a 
popular vote, if it be requested by 30,0v0 electors. Such a 
request was made in 1876, in respect to two statutes, one as to 
bank-notes, and the other as to military taxation; and both of 
them were defeated at the polls. 

A large part of the second volume is given to France, and we 
do not know where to look for a clearer description of her more 
recent political changes. No prophecy is ventured as to the per- 
manency of the present republic, but its claim to that name is 
denied. McMahon’s position has been more like that of “a con- 
stitutional king, than the chief of a republic.” English politics 
are touched with a lighter hand, not only because familiar to Eng- 
lish readers, but because the author has already made them the 
subject of another and well-known work. As contrasted with 
those of France, the history of the latter country, in modern 
times, “is the history of democracy, not of liberty; the history 
of the other is the history of liberty, not of democracy ... . It 
is the history of reforms, and not of revolutions.” He has no 
fear, no wish, that the English constitution may change, as regards 
its monarchical character. “It is well known that republican 
speculations have occasionally been ventured upon; but they 
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have not found favor with any considerable class of society ; they 
have not been addressed to a single constituency; they have not 
been even whispered in Parliament ; and they are repelled by the 
general sentiment of the country.” 

As a whole, this work, though without any claim to originality, 
presents a clear and comprehensive discussion of the subject, evi- 
dently the fruit of much reading and careful thought. The index 
is unworthy of the book. 


Lire or Dr. Krrx.*--This Life of Dr. Kirk would show us, if 
we had not known it before, that he was one of the most effective 
preachers and pastors in the last fifty years. Besides his success 
in both of these departments, first for eight years in Albany, and 
more than thirty in Boston, he was no less prominent in those 
occasional ministrations that are now described as “ evangelistic 
service,” being not less in demand for “ protracted meetings” or 
other revival movements, and really more universally acceptable 
in them, than if he had made that work his specialty. In that 
connection he was associated with Dr. Beman in founding a theo- 
logical seminary. He was a leader in the plan and work of the 
“Foreign Evangelical Society” and the “Alliance,” both in 
Europe and in this country, and bore a conspicuous part in behalf 
of education, of missions, foreign and domestic, temperance, anti- 
slavery, and philanthropic and patriotic service in the war for 
the Union. In fine, one can hardly think of any department of 
public service open to a minister in which Dr. Kirk did not 
interest himself to some good purpose. Most readers of this 
volume will be surprised to observe the variety and efficiency of 
his work. Of late a new interest has been attracted to his church 
and work in Boston by the history of Mr. D. L. Moody, whose 
conversion and confession of Christ took place there. And the 
record in this book (p. 225) deserves to be circulated for general 
instruction and as a suggestive hint in behalf of public worship, 
that he was first spiritually awakened, by hearing, just as he was 
roused from physical slumber at the close of public prayer, the 
words, “for Christ’s sake: Amen.” That church is itself a monu- 
ment of its first pastor’s persistent zeal and ability. All this diversi- 
fied activity, extcnding almost to the close of his seventy-two years, 
has given him a large and honored place in the public mind. If 

* Life of Edward Norris Kirk, D.D. By Davin O. Mears, A.M. Boston: 
Lockwood, Brooks, & Co. 1878. pp. 432. 
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now we ask for what is called “the secret” of his power or suc- 
cess, we should say it could be no secret among those who knew 
him. Certainly he was not remarkable for logical force, nor 
sharp analysis, nor yet for splendor of imagination, nor for schol- 
arly acquisitions or culture, though he was not singularly deficient 
even in these things. It was not as a writer that he was so emi- 
nent above many of his brethrer, though a long list of his publi- 
cations given in this work shows the fertility and readiness of his 
pen,—except indeed in the one quality of clearness or perspicuity 
which, we are persuaded, is a larger element of popular influence 
than is generally supposed. His power lay mainly in his emo- 
tional nature, which was precisely that of an orator, with organs 
admirably adapted to its expression. His rich orotund voice 
finely modulated and vibrating with every pulsation of feeling, 
and his easy, graceful action, are remembered by all who heard 
him. Whether in public or private he was felt to be thoroughly 
genial, showing the fine instincts of a gentleman, and combining 
enthusiasm for his theme with delicate sympathy and tact in its 
presentation. His whole manner was buoyant, and he was lively 
in transitions and illustrations, All this, of course, found favor 
with cultivated hearers, and the more as not being the commonest 
qualification of ministers who are sought after as “ revivalists.” 
To be so emotional and -refined and graceful was indeed a rare 
distinction. Elder Knapp appreciated him when he said (as was 
reported), while the two were conducting separate services in the 
same town, that they were different workers in the same cause, 
himself being the blacksmith, and brother Kirk the silversmith. 
But this nature in Dr. Kirk was consecrated by a fervid piety. 
Ilis life was eminently one of earnest faith, of reverent and tender 
contemplation of divine things, and of generous Christian good- 
will. His religious character had in an uncommon degree the 
aspect of what is known as saintliness. We have supposed there 
may have been more examples in other times, and may be now in 
other countries, but it seems to us that in this respect, as well as 
in the emotional quality of his eloquence, he was distinguished 
among American preachers who are not below any in other kinds 
of ability and worth. One might not so favorably interpret his 
face—whether in the excellent portrait prefixed to this memoir 
or in the original—which has often seemed to us too full-fed or 
sensuous to answer to the ideal generally framed of a person so 
devout and spiritual, yet none who knew him doubted that piety 
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of a high order was a chief element of his power. We may add 
that in hearing him on the occasion referred to on page 158, it 
did not seem to us, as to the friend who so well describes that 
scene, that what “gave him such sway over his audience was, 
that he seemed to lose sight of himself;” but rather our impres- 
sions were like those of Dr. Bacon at an earlier date, when he 
says in his admirable sketch on page 332: “ Perhaps I might say 
that he was not unconscious of his rare gift—the gift of a most 
winning and effective utterance, but it was at least equally evi- 
dent that he had learned not to think of himself more highly than 
he ought to think.” He might be aware of his singular attraction, 
as Mr. Finney was of his logical power, but in neither case could 
a hearer doubt the earnestness of the preacher. For a speaker to 
know his own gifts of reasoning or persuasion is not so surprising 
nor so unpardonable as that some have seemed to exult in the 
lack of both. He was every way fitted to preach extempore, and 
to hear him read a sermon in the pulpit was hardly to understand 
his power. It is said that “in i. ver life he gave up” the more 
successful method “almost entirely” (p. 44), as did Dr. Beman 
also, who had excelled in it, though no reasons are assigned. 

Our interest in the subject has left us the less space for noting 
the memoir itself. It is just such an account as was wanted of 
such a man by his admiring and attached parishioners, and many 
friends, ministers and others, with whom and for whom he exer- 
cised his gifis so effectively. The editor, his pupil and friend, 
had every advantage for the work from oral communications with 
him in reference to it, and from access to his journals and other 
papers. In seventeen chapters he has traced his life, experience, 
travels, and labors, through successive stages, adopting as far as 
possible the best method of portraying the man by letting him 
speak for himself, and also interesting sketches and fragmentary 
observations from discriminating friends. As Dr. Kirk was never 
married, some will look, but in vain, for the truth of reports 
touching that feature of his life. A full table of contents enables 
one to find each topic in its proper place. The mechanical 
execution is all that can be desired. We cannot leave it without 
referring the reader for a good specimen of Dr. Kirk’s frank con- 
viction, charity, tact, and happy style, to his own account on 
page 186, of his interview with a Unitarian after Dr. Channing’s 


death. 
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Goper’s CoMMENTARY ON THE GosPEL oF Joun.*—The Eng- 
lish translation of this valuable commentary is now complete, the 
third volume having been recently published. It is founded on 
the second edition of the original French work. In this edition 
the author has, in some degree, changed the plan on which the 
book was first prepared. He has brought the discussion of all 
the subjects connected with the origin, characteristics, and authen- 
ticity of the Gospel into the first volume, as an introduction, in- 
stead of placing the examination of the historical testimonies 
alone at the beginning of the work, and that of the internal evi- 
dences at the end. This abandonment of his former method he 
declares himself to have been compelled to accept by the necessity 
of the case, but only with reluctance and against his own convic- 
tions as to what is the most desirable course. We think it is well 
that he yielded his judgment to what he conceived the present 
state of the questions to demand, for, although a young student 
is better qualified to weigh the internal evidences, after he has 
gained the light which the commentary may have thrown upon 
the book, from chapter to chapter, the readers of these discussions 
are not all young students, but are often men whose familiarity 
with the gospel makes the commentary unnecessary. By the 
arrangement of the present edition the whole subject is brought 
into one comprehensive discussion, and is laid at once before the 
reader, Of this portion of the work all who examine it will speak 
with much commendation. The investigation of the various 
points and questions is able, candid, thorough, and full. The 
author shows himself perfectly familiar with all that has been said 
by writers of every shade of opinion, the most recent works hav- 
ing been carefully studied, as well as those of earlier date. Within 
the twelve or fourteen years, which have elapsed since the first 
edition was published, the controversy as to this gospel has been 
vigorously pressed both by friends and foes. Such writers as 
Scholten and Keim have come before the public for the first time, 
while Meyer, Luthardt and others have prepared new revisions of 
their works which had been already issued. But Dr. Godet has 
made a thorough survey of the entire field, and has presented the - 
argument in a fresh and convincing way. In his discussion of 


* Commentary on the Gospel of John. With a Critical Introduction. Translated 
from the Second French Edition of F. Gopet, D.D., Professor of Theology, 
Neuchatel. Translated by Frances Crombie and M. D. Cusin. Edinburgh, 
T. & T. Clark. New York, Scribner, Welford, & Armstrong. 1876-77. 3 vols. 
8vo. $3 per vol. 
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the date of the gospel, he adopts the plan of dividing the oppo- 
nents into classes, from Baur who would place it from 160 to 170 
A. D. to Scholten, Hilgenfeld, and Keim, who favor 150 to 130, 
and to Weizsiicher, Nicolas, and others, who would carry it back 
still farther towards the close of the first century, and arraying 
against each, in turn, the several witnesses and evidences which 
show their position to be untenable. In this way his argument 
accumulates in force, as he follows the history backward to the 
Apostle’s own time, and finally carries the reader triumphantly to 
the conclusion that the apostle himself was the author. This plan 
gives a certain freshness to the discussion, which adds to its 
interest, while the peculiarities which belong to the French style 
make the student of German works feel that he is meeting a new 
writer and a new mode of thought. 

The Introductory sections, which, in addition to the discussion, 
already alluded to, include a setting forth of the characteristics 
of the gospel, in the historical, literary, and theological points of 
view, and also the story of the Apostle’s life and work, fill nearly 
the whole of the first volume of the commentary. They consti- 
tute, thus, a treatise by themselves, which might well be published 
separately. They are, however, very closely connected with all 
that follows, and, by the perusal of them, the reader gains not 
only the knowledge of the author’s views of the great Johannean 
questions, but also of the principles and sentiments which guide 
him in his interpretations, The Commentary has been revised 
and in some parts condensed by reason of the change of plan, of 
which we have spoken, according to which the general discussions 
have been placed at the beginning and made more independent. 
In some parts, however, it has been necessarily enlarged, owing to 
that growing knowledge which belongs to every faithful student, 
and to the larger literature which has called for examination. As 
a whole, it is a more valuable commentary than the first edition, 
and the publishers have favored the English reader by delaying 
their translation until now. Dr. Godet is in sympathy with his 
work. He has something of the Johannean spirit, and he ap- 
proaches his study of the gospel, and his annotations upon it, with 
a mind prepared to understand the depth and richness of its 
meaning, and a heart full of love for the truth which it reveals. 
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Luraarpt’s CoMMENTARY ON THE GosPEL OF Joun.*—Since 
the publication of this work twenty-five years ago, its author has 
passed from the condition of a youthful scholar and licentiate to 
that of one of the older professors in one of the leading universi- 
ties in Germany. ‘The promise which his early work gave for the 
future has been realized, and now, with the results of these many 
years at command, he has undertaken, for the first time, to pre- 
pare a new edition for a new generation. In the mean time, he 
has published some works in dogmatic theology and other 
branches, and a volume on the Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 
which has been translated into English, and which presents a full 
survey of that great question. The return of an author to his 
early wo.k, after so long a time, is so uncommon an occurrence as 
to awaken attention in itself. The reader is interested to know 
how far his methods and plans have changed, and how far his 
views have been modified, by the progress within him and around 
him. Those who have been acquainted with Dr. Luthardt’s work 
in its old form will be glad to see it as it comes to them in a sec- 
ond and larger edition, and those who have never known it before 
will find in it a valuable addition to their former means of study- 
ing the Gospel. The general plan of the work is similar to that 
which characterized the earlier edition, the author apparently 
regarding himself as bound to make only a revision and not an 
entirely new book, The Introduction, following a ditferent 
method from that of most commentaries, considers at length the 
peculiarities of language and style. These it traces out even in 
minute particulars, showing how the apostolic writer was affected 
by his education and his subject, by the deep thoughtfulness of 
his nature and the power of the truth on his soul. It then pro- 
ceeds to set forth the features of the narrative, and the characters 
of the story as the author conceives the apostle to have presented 
them to his readers. Of course, in all such cases, the subjectivity 
of the commentator displays itself in considerable measure, and 
the student will find his own unprejudiced investigation of the 
text leading him to different conclusions at times. But the views 
of a man like Dr. Luthardt will have an interest, even if one can- 
not fully agree with him. The discussion of such points, at least, 


* St. John’s Gospel Described, and Explained according to its Peculiar Character. 
By CuristopH Ernst Lutuarpt, Professor of Theology at Leipzig. Translated 
by CaspaR RENE GreGoRY, Doctor of Philosophy, Leipzig. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. New York: Scribner, Welford, & Armstrong. 1876-78. 3 vols. 8vo. 
$3 per volume. 
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will bring the student into a new train of thought, as he turns 
from other books where these subjects are not so presented before 
him at the entrance upon his studies. And, if this author had 
done nothing beyond this for his readers, the revision and republi- 
cation of his volumes after so many years would have been a good 
work. 

The object of the Introduction, to some points in which we 
have briefly referred, is to present the true characterization of the 
Gospel in respect to its thought, its language, its narrative, and 
design, and thus to give the reader the true view of the intent and 
meaning of it. The distinguishing features of the commentary 
are determined by this fact, the explanation of the successive 
chapters and verses being carried forward for the purpose rather 
of confirming this view, than for the mere unfolding of the sense 
of each passage. The work, thus, has a unity greater than most 
commentaries display, and, while it loses something by this 
means, it perhaps gains what it could have reached in no other 
way. This peculiarity is, however, less marked in the new edition 
than in the former one, the advance in the author’s age and 
thought having brought him to feel that the value of the com- 
mentary would be enhanced, not indeed by a fundamental change 


in its plan, but by a modification of it. He has, doubtless, judged 
wisely. If used in connection with other works, which are pre- 
pared on another plan and with other ideas guiding their authors, 
the volumes of Dr. Luthardt, as now published, will have a special 
value. The third and final volume of the work is promised as the 
first issue for the present year in the Foreign Theological Library 
of the publishers. 


Green’s History oF THE Enewisn Prorie.*—This is a new 
issue, revised and enlarged, of the work published by the same 
author a few years ago, which obtained a very large circulation, 
and was received with pretty general approval. It is only within 
a short period that it has been possible for the History of Eng- 
land to be adequately written. The confused state of the docu- 
ments in the archives of the kingdom, rendered the task of explor- 
ing them thoroughly an impracticable one. The arrangement of 
these treasures, and their partial issue, under the auspices of the 
British government, have greatly facilitated the researches of his- 


* History cf the English People. By JoHN RicHarD GREEN, M.A. Vol. I. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1878. 
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torical students. Mr. Green’s work, as the title declares, is a his- 
tory of the English People. Sovereigns, dynasties, wars, and 
political revolutions, are not allowed to eclipse the various aspects 
of society and of popular life which historians formerly have too 
much neglected. This work will not supersede more copious 
works, and special histories—such, for example, as present the 
constitutional history of England—but it is, nevertheless, a very 
valuable manual, and may be read with instruction by all classes. 
It has the great merit of condensing within a moderate space, 
without the sacrifice of liveliness in the narrative, the entire 
course of English history, from the Saxon conquest to our own 
day. 


Froupr’s Lire anp Times or Toomas Becxet.*—This little 
volume exhibits the characteristic merits and faults of Mr. Froude 
as a historian. It is interesting. He is not overwhelmed by his 
materials, but knows how to digest them, to make judicious 
selections from ancient records, to quote neither too much, nor 
too little. His style is perspicuous, and often fascinating. He is 
certainly readable, as the popularity of his books proves. But he 
is not a wholly trustworthy reporter of evidence, is fond of para- 
doxical and eccentric opinion, and is, altogether, lacking in a 
sound historical judgment. He takes pains to insinuate his dis- 
belief in supernatural Christianity, where he does not avow it. 
In his essays, where he touches on religious topics more directly, 
he shows his incompetence to handle the questions connected with 
the origin of Christianity. It is a pity that a writer who is, in 
many respects, so accomplished, should fail in points essential to 
a historical author of the first rank. The exact truth is the first 
thing that a right-minded student craves. Mr. Froude’s state- 
ments generally need to be sifted. 


Buackiz’s Naturat History or Aruetsm.t—The versatile 
Greek Professor at Edinburgh here discourses with his accustomed 
frankness and vivacity, on the fundamental truth of religion, or 
rather on the fundamental error by which that truth is called in 
question. The six titles are: Presumptions; Theism, its Reason- 

* Life and Times of Thomas Becket. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1878. 

+ The Natural History of Atheism. By Joun Stuart BuackiE, Professor of 
Greek at the University of Edinburgh. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 
1878, 
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able ground; Atheism, its varieties and common root; Polytheism; 
Buddhism; the Atheism of Reaction; Modern English Atheists 
and Agnostics, Martineau and Tyndall. Those who look for 
severe and consecutive argumentation on these topics will not be 
satisfied by the discussions, if discussions they should be called, of 
this little book. Yet it contains much wise, as well as witty and 
racy remark, and is written in a way to captivate the attention. 
It need not be «-id that the living representatives of Agnosticism 
and Atheism are handled without gloves. Not a few of their 
sophisms are exposed, and no great amount of reverence is wasted 
upon their persons. 








